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Evening Dresses. 

Fig. 1.—Under - skirt of pink silk, trimmed 
round the bottom with two rows of quilling of 
the same material. Over-skirt of white Swiss 
muslin, trimmed round the bottom with a broad 
quilling of pink silk, and around the neck and 
long open sleeves with a narrow quilling of the 


same. Chemise Russe and short sleeves of pleat- 
ed lace. Coiffure of curls. Diamond orna- 
ments. 


Fig. 2.—Under-skirt of white satin, trimmed 
with several rows of blue satin piping. Robe 
with train of blue satin, open in front, lined with 
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white silk, and bordered with silver lace. This 
robe is fastened on the right shoulder with a sil- 
ver clasp, and is confined by a similar clasp just 
below the waist on the left side. Chemise Russe 
and puffed sleeves of lace. Pearl necklace and 
bracelets. 

Fig. 3.—Under-skirt of white tarlatan, puffed 
in diamonds, with a large wax-bead in the centre 
of each, and edged round the bottom with a nar- 


row flounce of green crape. Over-skirt of green . 


silk, trimmed with a quilling of green crape. 
Belt of green crape. Chemise Russe of puffed 
lace. Necklace and bracelets of emeralds and 


| diamonds. 











DRESSES. 


Dinner Dresses. 
See illustration on page 360. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of green silk, trimmed with 
green velvet and green tassels. Peasant waist 
of the same. Under-waist, with high neck and 
long sleeves, of puffed Swiss muslin and needle- 
work. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of lilac silk, trimmed with lilac 
satin, two sizes of tassels, and silver leaves. 
Chemise Russe and puffed sleeves of Swiss muslin. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of brown poult de soie, trimmed 
in the manner shown in the illustration, with 
brown velvet and black lace. 
long, close sleeves. 
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Home Toilettes. 
See illustration on page 360, 

Fig. 1.—Dress and belt of brown and black 
chené silk, trimmed round the bottom with bias 
folds of black silk. Girdle, lappets, revers, col- 
lar, and cuffs of the same material. The ends of 
the lappets are finished with small tassels, 

Fig. 2.—Dress of black silk, with high corsage 
and close sleeves. Trimming of narrow bias 
folds of satin, and satin drop buttons. 

Fig. 3.—Skirt with train of Corinth poplin. 
Polonnaise of the same stuff, trimmed with nar- 
row bands of chinchilla, buttoned diagonally up 
the front. Sash with ends tied behinds 
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DORA. 


Kiss, oh Sleep, the eyes of Dora! 
Gently shed your mandragora, 
Slumbrous poppy-dew distill! 
wide the gates of dreaming, 
Hide the real in the seeming: 


She is weary—she is ill. 
Hy Fags Map.cyes are-sick with weeping, 
allor o'er er cheeks is creeping, 
‘sa canker in the rose ; 
6 no hope in her ‘To-morrow ; 
She has drained the cup of sorrow, 
‘And her life seems. near its close. 


From the threshold of his palace 
Love held out its sparkling chalice, 
Beaded o’er with happy dreams ; 
Purely, tenderly she lipt it: 
Gladly, lovingly she sipt it, 
For it shed prophetic beams— 


Promise of a faith beneath it, 
And a name—she dared not breathe it— 
Name to wrap her love secure ; 
These, the flagon’s deep containing, 
Were held to her for her draining, 
And she knew the draught was pure. 


Time brought round her bridal morning, 
And the wreaths for her adorning 

They had twined about her head, 
When through every fibre crashing, 
Suddenly the news came flashing, 

She is widowed—he is dead. 


Kiss, oh Sleep, the eyes of Dora! 
Gently drop your mandragora, 
Slumbrous poppy-dew distill 
Ope the emerald gates of dreaming, 
Hide the real in the seeming, 
For her soul 1s very ill. 
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THE EAR. 


NHE human ear in its more perfect forms is 
certainly a beautiful object; but there is 
no feature which is so frequently unattractive. 
This may be owing to its neglect in childhood 
and youth. Being round the corner, as it were, 
of the face, it is apt to beleft uncared for, while 
the front is more diligently tended, ‘The shape 
of the ear is generally deformed in infancy and 
childhood by the carelessness of mother or 
nurse. In adjusting the cap, hat, or bonnet, 
while every effort is made to give it as jaunty 
a setting as possible upon the head, with the 
due rakishness of inclination to the right or left, 
the ears are d to shift as they may for 
themselves, thus are either crumpled up 
and pressed down irregularly under the tight 
rim of the covering of the head, or squeezed 
out from their natural resting-places and 
forced into a stuck-out position which ts by 
uo means graceful, ‘The careful mother will 
take the precaution each time that she puts on 
the cap, hat, or bonnet, as it may be, to smooth 
down with her gentle hands the ears of her child 
and see that they are held with a slight press- 
ure, in their proper position, at the sides of the 
head, where they ought to snugly nestle. She 
will thus probably secure for her offspring a 
pair of small, transparent, delicately - colored 
and thin, shell-shaped ears such as nature in- 
tended, and escape those monstrous produc- 
tions we so often see, which have been likened, 
with more or less justness of comparison, to 
swollen, overripe purple figs, gigantic oysters, 
and asinine excrescences, We have already 
recorded our protest against the barbarity of 
boring the ears and hanging baubles to them. 
We repeat our denunciation of this sin against 
nature and good taste. We would entreat our 
dames and damsels, for their own sake as well 
as ours, to modify the present style of dressing 
the hair, which, violently drawn away from the 
ears, leaves them exposed in all their ugly na- 
kedness. In the ancient Greek statue of fe- 
male beauty the ear is always partially hidden 
by the hair, If, in its ideal grace, it modestly 
half retires from the sight, it certainly, in its 
modern matter-of-fact ugliness, should conceal 
itself altogether, We might possibly be per- 
sunded to make an exception in favor of a beau- 
uiful ear; but we can not be prevailed upon to 
accept the exposure of the auricular monstrosi- 
ties to be beheld every where. Do with them 
what you please, but keep them out of sight, or 
at any rate do not force their ugliness upon our 
notice by jingling or glistening gewgaws. 

The ear is a most complicated and delicate 
apparatus ; but fortunately it is so shut up with- 
in the casket of the skull that it can hardly be 
disarranged by our negligence or interference. 
It has over the openings of its outer to the in- 
most of its series of winding passages mem- 
branes tightly stretched, like the parchment 
of a drum, and these vibrate to every sound, 
which is conveyed from one to the other by a 
chain of litthe bones. ‘These in turn transmit 
the vibration to threads of nerves, which com- 
municate the sensation to the brain and enable 
the mysterious power of this organ to form 









[ a perception of sound. As in the case of the 





s, require for. their prop- 
nce o air on both sides. 
This, in case of the es, is provided for not only 
. by its ‘external il opening, but by an internal com- 
_ munication With the month and nose. Hence 

| any eause which closes these inlets to the at- 
‘ mosphere ig sure to affect the hearing. Thus 
' an ordinary ‘cold in the head, which swells the 
membrane of the nostrils, augments their nat- 
ural discharge and stuffs them up, as it were, 
always produces a certain degree of deafness. 


| The outer opening to the ear secretes for its 


| protection, and to keep the passage smooth for 
_ the conveyance of sound, @ natural wax, This 
| is apt to accumulate in undue quantity, become 
' hardened, and produce deafness’ and a disa- 
greeable ringing sound. A little warm water 
squeezed into the ear from a sponge and a drop 
or two of sweet oil let fall into it afterward will 
generally remove the accumulation. If not, 
recourse should be had to the surgeon, who 
| with a syringe and a blunt instrument will soon 
get rid of the uncomfortable deposit. It is a 
“dangerous practice for persons to be fumbling 
about their ears with the ordinary little steel 
| spoon at the end of the tweezers found in most 
dressing-cases. If thrust too far and forcibly 
into the éar, it may penetrate or tear its ex- 
ternal drum and seriously damage the hearing. 
Most of the cases of prolonged deafness arise 
from permanent destruction of the internal ap- 
| paratus or from paralysis of the nerves of the 

ear, and are unfortunately beyond the reach of 
| art. These are the incurable cases upon which 
| the quack speculates with such pecuniary suc- 
cess, 








those who have turned away in despair from the 


: honest confession of impotency of the man of” 





science. 
7 HE E PEN CIL. 
\ TE are beginning i in this country to affect 
a taste for the fine arts, and have al- 
ready sculptors, painters, and draughtsmen of 
whom there is reason to be proud, There is, 
however, as yet but little indication among -our 
people of any serious affection for pictures and 
statues, The rich occasionally buy them, as 
they do superfine upholstery, to adorn their 
great houses, and esteem them according to the 
sums they cost. 

The culture essential to an appreciation of 
art is very rare in the United States. There 
is undoubtedly a wide diffusion of knowledge 
among our people, and an increasing dispo- 
sition to seek for enjoyment in refined pleas- 
ures, but the obvious means ©f educating the 
taste haye been hitherto strangely neglected, 
How rarely is it that any one in this country 
learns drawing? and yet without some know]l- 
edge of this elementary branch it is impossible 
to have the least comprehension of a work of 
art. When matron or miss, after having made 
the grand European tour, comes back and prat- 
tles about the Madonna at Dresden, the As- 
sumption at Venice, and the Apollo at Rome, 
it is safe to infer, if she has never put pencil to 
paper, that she knows nothing more about these 
master-pieces than what she has learned in the 
Guide-Book. 

While in Europe almost every young girl has 
her drawing-pencil, in the United States you 
would as soon expect to see a pickaxe or a crow- 
bar in her hands. No doubt these feminine 
sketchers often attempt impossibilities, and 
make such havoe with nature and art that 
chaos seems to have come again, tumbling the 
world into confusion and darkness. 

**T once saw,” wrote Thackeray, ‘‘a moon 
riding in the sky, serenely attended by her 
sparkling maids of honor, and a little lady said, 
with an air of great satisfaction, ‘J must sketch 
it.’ Ah! my dear lady, if with an H. B., a 
Bristol-board, and a bit of India rubber, you 
can sketch the starry firmament on high, and 
the moon in her glory, I make you my compli- 
ments!” Certainly this “little lady” had too 
exalted an idea of the art of which she was so 
ambitious a student, but she evidently somewhat 
appreciated the scene, for she thought it worthy 

of her aspiring pencil. This is one of the great- 
| est advantages of a knowledge of drawing, that 
it directs the attention to and evokes a love for 
the beauties of nature and of art which without 
it would pass unheeded. So that every person 
the Jeast practiced in the use of the pencil has a 
source of pleasure and refinement denied to those 
who are not. 

Drawing should be made a compulsory 
branch of all education. In artistic, architect- 
ural, and engineering pursuits it is absolutely 
necessary, and in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical obviously useful; while it is in itself not 
only an enjoyment but the only means of intro- 
duction to that beautiful domain of art created 
by the genius of ages. 

To tvomen of leisure, more especially, draw- 
ing supplies a graceful occupation and a ready 
means, if diligently cultivated, of support in 
case of need. The great increase of illustrated 
books and magazines has opened in this coun- 
try a new and ever-extending sphere to which 
female labor seems particularly appropriate, 
and if adapted by a skill easily acquired it 
wonld doubtless be applied, 








: membranes of the ear, which . 


His impudent and lying assertion of ~ 
power never fails to find a credulous ear among" 


| knowledge after these few years—with a knowl- 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Better to a Young Minister's Wie. 


\ Y DEAR MADAME,—Our personal ac- 

quaintance may seem to you so slight as 
not to authorize me to address you a letter. 
But, although I have not the pleasure of know- 
ing you intimately as an individual, I do know 
you but sll aud too sympathizingly as one 
of a class, I ‘the right of a common 
humanity_to send you, a few words of regard, 
and, if you will permit, of counsel. If I should 
say that there are few women whom I pity more 
than you, you might feél offended; and yet, 
dear Madame, although I see how bravely you. 
live, and how thoroughly you have schooled 
yourself to reticence and endurance, I know 
how your honest human heart indignantly pro- 
tests against the necessity of heroism, and I 
take the liberty of honoring you as a hero- 
ine. 

It is not very long since I had occasion to 
write to a young clergyman, who, if 1 correctly 
remember, was not your husband, but who might 
very easily have been so, and I begged him, 
above all things, to tread down Mrs. Grundy 
under his feet. But if that were necessary ad- 
vice to him, what must it be to you? I do not 
recall the portrait of Mrs. Grundy among the 
devils who tormented St. Anthony, but the 
temptations and the horrors he endured and 
surmounted would have been slight compared 
to her persecutions, had she appeared in his 
desert. And when I turn over a port-folio or a 
grave old volume, and come upon a print of the 
poor Saint, I seem to myself to be contemplating 
the portrait of half the young ministers I know, 
and my heart aches accordingly. Yet St. An- 
“thony suffered and endured for himself only. 
‘Buty your husband, Madame, undergoes the trial 
not only of and for himself, but for you. 

Tell me now, if you please, and tell me truly, 
when you first saw the Reverend Eugene in the 
pulpit, and heard the sweet and earnest voice 
in which he proclaimed the glad tidings ; when 
you saw, and saw truly, in his face the signs of 
his generous soul; when you felt that with him 
life would be a much less perplexing mystery 
than without his companionship; and when at 
last the words were spoken which are with most 
of you married people, as I am told, the most 
memorable words you ever speak or hear, would 
you have answered otherwise than you.did could 
you have known what you now know? Would 
you have resigned yourself with such undoubt- 
ing happiness to that tender entreaty and manly 
confession if you had heard in his words what 
he himself could not hear—what he would have 
remained silent forever rather than have spok- 
en—and yet which were. really in them? . Let 
us look a moment, you and I, with our greater 






edge which might indeed have enabled me to 
interpret those mysterious words to you even at 
that time—let us look, I say, and consider what 
he was really saying to you and offering to you, 
yet himself as innocent of the knowledge as a 
child. 

‘Dearest Agatha,” he really said, under the 
form of the words you will always remember, 
‘*will you agree to put yourself under the most 
tyrannical supervision of Mrs. Grundy, from the 
collars you wear and the manner in which you 
dress your hair, to the food upon your table and 
the amusements in which you indulge, to the 
books-you read, and to all your social and re- 
ligious conduct? Will you agree to dress re- 
spectably enough for the dear pastor's wife, yet 
not gayly enough for a woman of the world; 
never to wear a red ribbon, and to see in a 
bright trimming the edge of the cloven foot; 
to smile just enough and in the most serious 
way, so that Mrs. Grundy shall be satisfied ; to 
keep your children always neat and presenta- 
ble ; to return every visit at the right time; to 
take personal care of all the poor in the parish ; 
to have your house a common resort for the sick 
and the abandoned, but to keep it in apple-pie 
order; to have a bed for the wandering minis- 
ter and his wife who may happen in; to do all 
this upon a pittance which a boy would earn as 
a clerk, and to do it cheerfully and sweetly al- 
ways, and as if you were the most favored of 
mortals? Will you, my angelic and beloved 
Agatha, become the butt of sharp censure and 
of old maids’ criticism, of the judgment of dea- 
cons and the insolence of their wives, and con- 
sent that your most private tastes and habits and 
affairs shall become the scandal of an ignorant 
and meddlesome and impertinent little village?” 
If you had heard these words, dear Madame, in 
that soft June twilight when a low murmur was 
all that you perceived, and rather with your 
heart than with your ears, what would you have 
answered? Would you have leaned so long out 
of your window when you went to your chamber 
that night, conscious of the moonlight, of the 
sweetness of the roses, of the hushed gurgle of 
the brook under the trees, but with a heart so 
full of joy that you wondered any human being 
could be so happy ? 

Dear Madame, perhaps you are not prepared | 
to answer. Then I answer for yu that these 
are really the words which every Reverend 





young Eugene whispers to his angelic Agatha 
when he asks her to become the mistress of his | 
household and of his rural parish or of his city 


parish. He beseeches her to become the prey | 


of foolish and bitter tongues, to expose herself 
to every kind of misconception—in a word, to 
undertake the ‘hopeless task of pleasing Mrs, 
Sis Do you think that I exaggerate, that 

Tam slandering the average parish, and that it 
is unfair to represent the life of a young minis- 
ter’s wife as so peculiarly subject to eensorious 
remark? Well, Madame, if you say so, I make 


bold to reply that I do not believe you think so. 


If you have ever been caught by Mrs. Deacon, 
coming in to call on a winter's evening, playing 
backgammon with Eugene, or still worse, play- 
ing everlasting or old maid at cards with the 
children, I think you feel that I speak merely 
the words of'truth and soberness, If you have 
been found by Mrs. Verj juice some pleasant 
morning reading, and having laid the book 
upon the table, have seen the face of Mrs. Ver- 
juice when she looked at the book and found it 
to be ‘‘ Adam Bede,” or ‘‘The Newcomes,” I 
do not believe that you will accuse me of exag- 
geration. No, dear Madame, there is no per- 
son whose life is a more constant martyrdom 
than that of a young minister's wife with a large 
family and a small salary. For martyrdom is 
not always of the imposing type. It is not al- 
ways the burning at the stake before the eyes of 
the world and history ; nor the grim combat with 
wild beasts in the arena; martyrdom may be, 
and in the great multitude of cases is, a slow 
pricking to death with the points of pins. It 
may endure for years; the blood may not dis- 
color a handkerchief; the victim may go smil- 
ing drearily about in the daily routine of life, 
but tell me, hundreds and thousands of Agathas 
and Eugenes, am I wrong in saying that the 
long martyrdom if more exquisitely painful is 
not less sure, and that no bad spirit in the next 
world can be a more torturing tyrant than Mrs, 
Grundy in this ? 

Dear Madame, my counsel is brief and sim- 
ple, and, believe me, I know how hard it is to 
follow. When you see me come into church 
some rainy Sunday morning in this bitter month 
of March, and sit comfortably in my corner of 
the pew, and when the good Eugene gives out his 
text, spread my handkerchief over my head to 
avoid the ill-consequences of the chilly draught, 
when you see me do this, and further observe 
how cordially I mark my approval of every 
head of Eugene's discourse by emphatically 
nodding my own, you look over at me and you 
say in your heart : “ How easy for a man and a 
bachelor, without responsibilities or care, with 
a good income and a natural contempt of Mrs. 
Grundy, to advise me and other Mrs. Eugenes 
to tread down that old hag under our feet! 
Does he know her real power as well as that 
which he supposes to be imaginary?” And at 
this point you turn away your eyes, dear Ma- 
dame, because you are aware what Mrs. Deacon 
is looking at you, and saying in her heart: 
“‘What is that giddy young woman looking so 
hard for at Mr. Bachelor? It is a pretty state 
of things in the very church, too, when the 
minister’s wife can’t control her own eyes, but 
stares at other men in the midst of his ser- 
mon.” 

True, Madame, I can only give you advice 
fortified by experience. But if you would only 
let me be the friend I wish to be, I really think 
that I could help you. I should endeavor to 
persuade you that for every inch of independ- 
ence that you surrender you will have to pay by 
an ell of conformity. The condition of your lib- 
erty and of your happiness is breaking the first 
link of the chain, Whatever Mrs. Grundy calls 
it, however she conceals it, whether she blandly 
smile that it is only a nice regard for public 
opinion or a generous sacrifice of your own 
preferences, it is precisely the same thing—it is 
subjugation to her authority. Therefore carry 
the war into her own camp. If she blames 
your red ribbon, denounce her black one. If 
she upbraids you with ‘‘ John Halifax,” re- 
proach her with her eternal “ Saint’s Rest,” 
and general warfare upon music, sunshine, and 
flowers. Take the offensive. If she makes 
the parish hot for you, make it hiss and bubble 
around her. Let Eugene make friends with 
the young men by showing that religion is a 
blithe and inspiring faith, not a gloomy cyni- 
cism; and do you make sure of the young wo- 
men by insisting that gayety is not the enemy 
of grace, Find Eugene a text from which he 
can excoriate backbiters and impertinent med- 
dlers, and let him not hesitate to draw his il- 
lustrations from Mrs. Grundy and her sayings 
and doings. She will call you too young for 
your husband ; she will declare that ministers’ 
wives must not curl their hair; she will lift her 
hands in horror at your jockey-hat and feather ; 
she will sniff that the pastor’s wife could be more 
fitly employed in visiting the sick than in gal- 
loping off on horseback ; she will raii at what- 
ever you do, and sneer at whatever you leave 
undone. I am merely an old bachelor, with 
a handkerchief on my head to keep off the 
draught, but I warn you that more terrible 
than any rheumatism which I might catch is 
the slavery to which Mrs. Grundy would sub- 
ject you; and your sole hope of escape lies in 
your own stout heart, in the sympathy of Eu- 
gene, and in the good sense of your parish, to 
which I appeal, and to whose keeping I com- 
mend you. 

Your pitying friend, 
An Orv BacueEtor. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


HE handsomest and most novel fabric for 
suits brought out this season is called silk 
serge: It has diagonal reps, is all silk, soft and 
pliant, will not rumple easily, and is seven- 
eighths of a yard wide. It is in great demand. 
$2 50 a yard is the price asked for it. It is in 
quiet colors; some of them very quaint, indeed. 
There are dark browns and grays, and the dis- 
mal yellow frog greens, distinguished by the 
fanciful French sas ‘‘living frog” and ‘‘ dying 
frog.” Another shade is called ‘‘pie-crust.” 
Thirteen yards makes the skirt and redingote, 
or a basquine. 

During the summer it will be found a com- 
fortable plan to dispense with the regular corsage 
of the dress, and wear white waists under blouse 
wrappings. Let the skirt of the dress, however, 
be ample and perfect. It is poor economy and 
bad taste to scant the material of the dress in 
order that there may be a greater abundance of 
trimming. No matter how plain the skirt, let it 
be complete; then there is a eomfortable sense 
of security in case of accident. ‘There is a tend- 
ency toward superfluous ornament. Let econ- 
omy begin with the trimming, and ladies will not 
so often be surprised to find their mantua-maker's 
bill exceed the amount paid for the dress. We 
deprecate the idea adopted by some of sewing a 
band of the same goods as the redingote around 
an old skirt, or one made of cambric. At every 
breath of wind that moves the redingote the 
wearer fears that the sham will be discovered, 
and she convicted of an effort at display that she 
will not care to acknowledge. Short dresses 
with gored widths require so little material that 
it is best not to abridge the real garment, but 
rather to dispense with all elaborate ornament. 

There is but little variety of pattern in the 
goods used for suits. Solid colors, chenés, and 
mottled grounds cover the whole range. Stripes 
are not well adapted to short dresses. Black 
seems to be in greater favor than ever here, and 
foreign journals say that the fickle Parisiennes 
do not weary of it. Black, green, and a very 
light shade of tan, with gray chenés and pongees 
will be most worn. 

Poplin alpaca, a fabric with thick,coarse threads, 
is stylish and serviceable for ordinary street dress- 
es. It will not retain the dust, nor does it lose 
its gloss and shrink when wet. A good article 
may be bought for ninety cents a yard, double 


fold. ‘The pongee poplins are not new, but are 
much sought after. ‘They are very desirable for 


traveling dresses, and it is almost impossible to 
wrinkle them. ‘The fabric is silk and linen; 
black or brown mixed with white are the usual 
colors. ‘[Kere are pretty chenés, and white 
grounds with a colored dash on them that look 
nearly as handsome as an all silk poplin. ‘They 
vary in price from $1 25 to $1 75a yard. Be- 
sides these, there is a variety of other goods, such 
as mohair, chalé, pine-apple cloth, and goat’s 
hair, all suitable for spring wear. The prices 
range from fifty cents to a dollar a yard. Sixty- 
five cents buys a nice quality of mohair, which 
is exceedingly pretty when made with narrow 
frills on the skirt, redingote, and fichu. 
IMPORTED WALKING SUITS. 

Some spring suits just received from Paris are 
made with seven breadths in the skirt, all of 
which are gored. The front width is but slight- 
ly sloped. ‘Iwo gored breadths form a bias seam 
in the back. These dresses are all in light neu- 
tral tints, trimmed with a more decided color in 
contrast, or a darker shade of its own. The 
most expensive suit, marked $200, is a repped 
chameleon silk, a delicate tan color, that seen in 
one light has a bright pink tinge. ‘The skirt cut 
in the manner just described is untrimmed save 
by a thick silk cord around the edge, and meas- 
ures three and a half yards at its greatest cir- 
cumference. ‘The over-garment is a tight-fitting 
basquine, with side-bodies and a seam down the 
middle of the back. ‘The front and back are 
longer than the sides, and are square instead of 
sloping. ‘I'wo cross-cut bands of silk, with a 
satin cord on either side, surround the basquine 
and sleeves. Heavy bullion fringe finishes the 
garment. Material for waist and sleeves is fur- 
nished. 

A second suit is of black corded silk. The 
skirt is trimmed with three bias folds. A redin- 
gote or long blouse is worn over this and similar- 
ly trimmed, with the addition of a row of wide 
chenille fringe. A cap surrounds the coat- 
sleeves, falling very low under the arm, and lap- 
ping shorter on top, A belt confines the blouse 
at the waist. Long sash behind with wide 
fringed ends. Price $125. 

Another of light tan color, lighter than the 
shade called cuir, is of poplinette, a lustrous silk 
and woolen fabric resembling chalé. ‘This has 
two skirts, the lower one of which has, besides 
the three folds that are seen on all garments, a 
ruffle of silk, pinked on one edge and sewn on at 
the other in box-pleats. ‘The upper skirt has a 
rounded apron front. ‘The back widths are made 
much longer, and are gathered in a band beside 
the front seam. <A rosette festoons the back, 
and a sash depends from it. A short tight-fit- 
ting basque forms the only corsage necessary. 
This is open to the waist behind, rounded and 
lapped over, and discloses the rosette and sash 
on the skirt beneath it. Folds and a quilled 
ruffle trim the basque and upper skirt. A wide 
collar is simulated with folds. Instead of the 
epaulets so much worn of late above the arm- 
hole, folds crossing each other like a lattice are 
sewn around the sleeve, reaching down almost to 
the elbow. Large silk buttons. 


Asuit of goats’ hair is pearl-colored. Threebias | 


ruffles on the skirt are hemmed instead of bound. 
A narrow green satin galloon conceals the seam 
by which the frills are gathered. ‘The basquine 
has but one ruffle, and is quite short in front. A 
small Marie Antoinette fichu bordered with a 
narrow frill is worn over the basquine. ‘The 








long ends of the fichu form sashes. ‘The belt 
is trimmed with galloon. Price $80. 

A lavender suit is of a new material, all wool, 
but thin and light, and with a wide twill-like 
serge. A flounce six inches wide is quilled 
around the skirt, and headed by a ruche of pur- 
ple and white silk pinked at the edges. ‘The 
long basquine is bordered by this trimming. A 
cape, square in front, and falling down to the el- 
bows, is open in the back, with long pelerine ends 
that aré loosely tied together. A ruche and pur- 
ple fringe surrounds the cape and tabs. Belt of 
the same with a ruche in the centre. 

A summer traveling dress of butf linen, con- 
sisting of redingote and skirt, was marked $40. 
Small squares of linen were folded flat to form 
points, and sewn on the gored skirt in rows, with 
a heading above each row of black and white 
linen braid a half inch wide. . The belt and sash 
ends and redingote were trimmed in the same 
way. _ Deep, square cuffs were simulated on the 
coat-sleeve, and large pockets were under the 
arms. A corsage of the same, or a white waist, 
may be worn with the skirt. Another linen suit 
was trimmed with brown military braid, one wide 
row and two narrower ones. 

DINNER AND BREAKFAST DRESSES. 

A dinner dress of Mentana red, gros grain, is 
among the late importations, It is made with a 
demi train, the back widths of which are sloped, 
making a bias seam down the back. Oneachof the 
three side-widths is placed a sash trimming formed 
of straps of satin of the same shade of red, ending 
in a loop, and gradually narrowing toward the 
waist. <A larger fold of satin descends from the 
waist around the bars, is pointed at the ends, and 
trimmed with corded fringe. ‘The sash is fringed 
and sewn on under the side-seams in the manner 
spoken of in the last Bazar, and caught together 
near the ends with a large satin ring. ‘The nar- 
row coat-sleeves have bands of satin laid on hori- 
zontally from wrist to arm-hole. ‘The corsage is 
round, and made with a revers faced with satin. 
Price $250. 

A visiting dress of green taffetas is trimmed 
with brown satin tabs. Green and brown prom- 
ise to be a favorite combination. <A collar of 
brown satin, pointed behind, is laid on the cor- 
sage. The belt is also of brown satin, and above 
it, sewn on the back of the corsage, are three 
rounded tabs, the longest in the centre. ‘Three 
long sashes, instead of two, fall from beneath the 
belt, and are edged with guipure. 

A morning dress of white percale with a black 
stripe is made a long, loose sacque, cut off at the 
knee, and finished out to the proper length with 
a broad ruffle. Large pearl buttons down the 
front. A white linen cord and tassel confine it 
at the waist. Coat-sleeves and Shakspeare col- 
lar. Price, ready-made, $15. Another break- 
fast dress of white cambric has a gored sacque 
with tucked front anda fluted puff going up over 
the shoulders and down the seams of the side- 
bodies. A row of Cluny insertion is on each side 
of the puff. The long, trained skirt has a puff 
and insertion above the hem. Coat-sleeves with 
a puff on the outside seam. Bands of blue cham- 
bray are sewn under the insertion, a better plan 
than to use ribbon, as it does not have to be re- 
moved when washed. 


PARASOLS. 


The handles of parasols this season are in the 
rustic styles, broad and flat. Some of them are 
inlaid with woods of different shades, others have 
medallions of gilt with a profile on them or a 
beetle or fly, while small mirrors are inserted in 
the handles of others, Massjve sticks of yellow 
ivory are displayed ready to be mounted with 
silk and lace covers. ‘The jet embroidery so 
profusely used last summer is entirely out of 
style. Rosettes of lace, small buttertly bows of 
silk or satin, pinked ruffles, marabout feathers, 
leaves of gilt, and bullion fringes are the fash- 
ionable ornaments. On very light, delicate col- 
ors clusters of flowers are painted, a different 
group on each division of the parasol. 
humming-bird with outspread wings is poised on 
one, while butterflies and mother-of-pearl flowers 
are found on others. Black satin is lined with 
crimson and mazarin blue. A novelty is a black 
satin speckled with yellow as if powdered with 
gold. Black silk without lustre is used for 
mourning, surrounded with deep bands of crape. 
The useful pongees are lined with delicate and 
becoming colors. Prices are very moderate this 
season, 


LACE COLLARS, FICHUS, ETC. 


Short barbes of real point lace and point ap- 
pliqué are brought out for collars. These are 
preterred to round collars, as they can be adjust- 
ed by a brooch to fit neatly. ‘The Shakspeare 
points are not so long as formerly, and are round- 
ed. A newer shape has the points diverging from 
the brooch. The five sharp points worn last sea- 
son have now two tabs hanging down behind. A 
pretty fashion in thread lace is a narrow standing 
collar with points turned over at the throat, like 
those worn by gentlemen. Linen collars are 
made with deep points on the shoulders, or are 
plain bands hem-stitched, or trimmed with Cluny 
insertion and edge. 

The Empress has revived the old-fashioned 
velvet band, or dog’s collar, worn smooth over 
the throat and fastened by a small brooch. Our 
American empresses can not all afford to stud 
these bands with emeralds and diamonds as her 
Majesty does, but they have already adopted this 
pretty little device of the great leader of fashion 
to make a white throat look fairer still. With 
the Pompadour and revers waists this black vel- 
vet collar is preferred to the heavy Indian neck- 
laces, long strings of gilt filigree beads, that fall 
sometimes almost to the belt. 

White organdy fichus are inexpensive and 
graceful additions to home toilettes, and can 
easily be made at home. The fichu and sash 
ends should be cut lengthwise of the muslin 
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without a seam in the whole affair. ‘The pret- 
tiest trimming is a fluted rutile three inches wide, 
with a narrow hem and two tucks on one edge, 
and merely hemmed on the other. A fine cord 
gathers it to leave a narrow fril! at the top. An- 
other easily made is of illusion puffs covering the 
whole foundation, A narrow box-pleated rutile 
of the same surrounds it. 


CRINOLINE. 

Crinoline remains very small ; but it is rumored 
that the immense paniers, large at the sides and 
flat behind, worn lately in French saloons with 
trained dress, are to be slightly modified and 
worn with short suits. This is another feature 
of the Marie Antoinette styles; and those of our 
readers who have seen Ristori’s representations 
of the court of that queen, will agree with us that 
it is the one disagreeable feature of the costume. 

For information received, acknowledgments 
are due to Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co. ; 
A. T. Srewarr & Co.; and James A, Hearn 
& Son. 








PERSONAL. 

Tue H. K. Brown $15,000 statue of Lincoxn, 
for Brooklyn, has arrived, and will at once be 
placed in the grand plaza in front of the princi- 
pal entrance to Prospect Park. This is the 
same Brown who did the equestrian statue of 
G, W. in Union Square. 

—Mr. A. T. Stewart gloves New York at the 
rate of $200,000 per annum, retail. His artist in 
kids is a gentleman named WHEELER, who in- 
vents designs which are carried to a practical 
consummation in beautiful Paris. Mr. Srewart 
may say to his lady customers what OLIVER WEN- 
DELL Hommes did to a New England father : 

“Be a parent: don’t neglect your kids.” 

—Sculptor Powers comes home this summer 








to spend some months with relatives at Cincin- | 


nati, where he commenced his sculptatory career 
by making wax-figures for Dorfenil’s Museum. 
The first person he chiseled was DRAKE, a pop- 
ular comedian in that region thirty-five years 
ago. 

°_—Bricnam Youna has just taken for his thir- 
ty-first wife Miss Mertvine VAN Corr. The 
nuptial festival was also distinguished by the 
marriage of his fourth daughter to Elder Hiram 
B. CLAwson, whose first wife is Mr. Youne’s 
oldest daughter, ALICE. What a lot! 

—The finest-looking woman in England is said 
to be Lady Fitz MAURICE. 

—The Bazar learns from a gentleman just from 
Mobile that Ex-District-Attorney MARTIN, who 
attempted to assassinate Judge BusTeeED, will 
be tried by a military commission instead of by 
the Criminal Court of Mobile. Judge BustEED 
is spending a short time with his friend Jacos 
Sranwoop, Esq. sed Boston), who owns a large 
planfation near Montgomery, which he is work- 
ing with entire success. On Judge B.’s arrival 
at mery, from Mobile, he was called upon 
by iy of the old and prominent residents of 
the place, who expressed their abhorrence of the 
attempt that had been made upon his life, and 
their respect for the manner in which he had 
deported himself, officially and personally, dur- 
ing his residence in Alabama. Judge B. expects 
to return North in May next. 

—Dean ALForD (Dean of Canterbury) is out 
in the Contemporary Review in favor of Christian 
Union. He denounces High-Church exclusive- 
ness as unscriptural and of evil effect; argues 
well that New Testament bishops “‘ have hardly 
any thing in common with the Church officers 
which have since borne that name;”’ insists that 
the Church “has no right to enforce Episco- 
pal government as the one essentially requi- 
site;’? declares that to call Dissenters schis- 
matic “is the height of folly and pedantry ;” 
asserts that in piety and learning they rival if 
they do not surpass ‘‘Churchmen;” confesses 
that in doctrine he is divided from them by 
“the thinnest possible partition; suggests 
that, as a token of unity, Christians of all de- 
nominations be invited to special’ celebrations 
of the Lord’s Supper, ‘“‘the only words heard 
being the Scripture narrative of its institution, 
and the bread and wine being administered in 


. Silence ;’? and admits that the “legitimate cor- 


ollary” of all this is a free exchange of pulpits. 
This will do for a high dignitary of the Estab- 
lished Church of England, and shows that the 
world does move after all, and that even ritual 
tendencies toward Rome are balanced by evan- 
gclical tendencies toward the communion of all 
true believers. 

—EDWIN FORREST has coupons, etc., worth 
$750,000; Barney WILLIAMS has $500,000, and 
spends much in books, pictures, etc.; JEFFER- 
son, $100,000; J. 8. CLrarke, $100,000; Epwin 
Bootan, $150,000; Winiiam WHEATLEY, 3300, - 
000; PeTer Ricutnes, $50,000 and a country- 
seat. He is a regular Sabbath-school teacher. 
MaGe@re MITCHELL, $50,000; Mrs. LanpEr, 
$100,000. The wealth of some Parisian actress- 
es averages much more. Mlle. AUGUSTINE is 
worth $400,000; her mother is worth $200,000; 
Mad. MADELINE Brouan is worth $150,000; 
Mile. LeonrpE Lesianc is worth $500,000; 
Mile. CELINE MontTALAND is worth $300,000; 
Mile. DuVERGIER is worth $400,000; Mlle. Pace 
is worth $200,000; Mile. ALice Ozy, $250,000; 
Mad. Docue, $200,000. 

—The per diem salary of Lovis NaPoLEon is 
$13,240; of Queen Victoria, $6,027; of FRAN- 
cis JOSEPH, $10,950; of the King of Prussia, 
$8,210, upon which they are compelled to rough 
it 


—Mr. Gove has delivered, mainly on tem- 
erance, 5400 lectures, to audiences averaging 
000 persons. Recently he was the victim of a 
practical joke at Chicago. Nassy and the Fat 
Contributor called on him at his rooms in the 
Tremont House, having previously ordered 
‘drinks for three” to be sent up there every five 
minutes. GoueH stood it until four trays, prop- 
erly laden, had arrived from the bar-room, 
when the cold-water champion suspected the 
joke that was being played upon him, and in- 
sisted, with admirable good-nature, that his 
uests should leave his room, “For if you 
on’t,”’ said he, ‘‘ my reputation as a temperance 
man would be ruined before another half hour, 
if it is not now.’? They went. 

—Mrs. Kate Warn, a female detective, of 
Chicago, has just died at the age of 35. At the 
time of the passage of Mr. Lincoxn and suite 
from Harrisburg to Washington, when rumors 
of assassination were rife at Baltimore, an wn- 





known lady suddenly appeared and arranged the 
time of departure, the procuring of a sleeping- 
car berth, and such other precautionary steps as 
her knowledge of the pes and ready judgment, 
suggested. The “unknown lady” was Mrs. 
Wakn. She was subsequently placed at the head 
of the female detectives at Washington, and later 
at New Orleans, 

—Mrs, Capy STANTON and Miss ANTHONY may 
take heart and comfort from a paragraph in a re- 
cent letter from Europe, which comes gallantly 
to the rescue on the woman question, It says, 
‘“‘One of the most interesting pictures in Bolo- 
gna is the work of a young woman who was the 
friend and favorite of Guipo, and a successful 
student of his style, who was poisoned from 
jealousy by a deformed artist, a vain rival of her 


; powers. Her genius and her fate are remember- 


ed even in the modern art of Bologna, and one 
of the best works in the modern collection is a 
picture of her death-bed with Guipo at her 
side. Woman’s genius has always been special- 
ly marked in Bologna. NOVELLA p’ ANDREA and 
Lauri Bassi were honored with degrees in the 
university, and even lectured in Bologna to 
learned ladies from France and Germany. Ma- 
DONNA MANZOLINA was Professor of Anatomy; 
and MATILDA TAMBRONI, filled the Greek chair 
just before Mazzorantt, a native of Bologna. 
It was pleasant, and seemed a sort of evidence 
of the perpetuation of the intluence of feminine 
genius in Bologna, to notice last evening a wo- 
man playing the harp in the orchestra of the 
Opera. Nobody seemed to find any thing very 
noticeable in a fact so unusual or impossible in 
England or America—the boasted home of wo- 
men’s rights.” 

—The ladies of England have set themselves 
to work “like men” to found a true college for 
women, where the young women shall be resi- 
dent during the whole of the academical (half 
of the actual) year. Mrs. BoprcHon leads the 
subscription with £1000, followed by many sub- 
scriptions of £100. The resident authorities will 
be women, but the classes will be taught by either 
men or women, as may be found expedient. The 
building with accommodation for 100 students 
is to cost £30,000, and it is intended that the col- 
lege course, including board and lodging, shall 
not cost more than £80 a year for each student. 
The council includes the Bishop of St. David’s, 
Lady-CutrcuHItt, the Dean of Ely, Lady Easr- 
LAKE, Mr. LLEWELLYN Davies, Dr. GuLL, Mr. 
GorstT, M.P., Mr. Russet, GurnNEy, M.P. (the 
Recorder of London), Mr. Paget, Miss Swan- 
WICK, Miss DokA GREENWELL, Miss EMILY Tay- 
LOR, and other eminent persons. Each student 
is to have a separate room. ; 

—Since the death of CANNING, in 1827, D1s- 
RAELI is the first Commoner who has been 
Prime Minister of England. Only three Com- 
moners have held the post. Sir Ropert PEEL, 
who was Premier thirty years ago, was the sec- 
ond of his family enjoying the title. Mr. Pirr 
was too nearly related to the peerage to be con- 
sidered as of the people. 

—Some envious and malignant person in Chi- 
cago has been ss of the presiding officer 
of the House of Representatives as ‘* Mr. Speak- 
er CoLpracts,” the American Gradgrind. Fact! 

r. BARNUM is said to have determined to 
abandon the Museum business. Too much con- 
flagration. He has money enough, has married 
off all his daughters, and can afford now to en- 
joy his ‘‘ opium cum digitalis,” as the druggist 
observed. 

—JoHN Quincy ADAmMs and JOHN MORRISSEY 
have gone to the Hot Springs of Arkansas. The 
latter Jonn has inflammatory rheumatism. 

—Mr. Hatcut receives for rent of the St. Nich- 
olas Hotel and stores $150,000 per annum. The 
—_ is said to have made a profit of $200,000 in 


—A recent and characteristic observation of 
HENRY WakD BEECHER’s is: ‘‘Among God’s 
kindest gifts to me, I esteem it the best, that I 
am permitted to work among so many Christians 
of different name and organization. Truth, in 
its universal relations to the wants of the soul, is 
truer than truth specialized for the structural 
exigencies of a system. Systematizing is a pro- 
cess of exclusion. It is like a wall, good for all 
that are within it, but bad for all outside of 
it. 

—Lovis NAPOLEON can be as jocular as any of 
us when he chooses. A Paris correspondent 
gives a funny series of answers by the Emperor 
and Empress, in playing at questions and an- 
swers a few days since at the Tuileries. They 
were as follows, the first answer to each ques- 
tion being that of the Emperor: ‘ What quality 
do you prefer?’ —“‘ Gratitude,”’ and “ Devotion.” 
“ What are your favorite occupations ?”’—"* Seek- 
ing the solution of insoluble questions,’’ and 
“Doing good.’? ‘What should you like to 
be?”?—‘“*My grandson,” and ‘*What I am.” 
“* What historical personages do you most hate ?”” 
—‘* The Constable de Bourbon,” and ‘ Lopez.”’ 
“What faults do you most easily pardon ?”’— 
“Those by which I profit,” and ** Those which 
passion excuses,” 

—Madame Rartazz1, the sprightly wife of the 
ex-Premier of Italy, doesn’t at all mind saying 
exactly what she thinks of the throned women 
of Europe. For instance, she says that ‘‘ Queen 
ISABELLA, Of Spain, wishes to make people be- 
lieve that she is a paragon of benevolence. Her 
charities are distributed in so ostentatious a 
manner that they lose much of their value. Ex- 
Queen Mary, of Naples, who, under different cir- 
cumstances, would have become a very excel- 
lent lady, smokes cigarettes, likes to wear top- 
boots and male attire, generally swears (Corjro 
di Bacco), boxes the ears of her servants, ete. 
The Empress EvGEnt& wishes us to believe that 
extreme vanity and extravagance far surpassing 
that of the poor JosEPHINE are not incompati- 
ble with a piety so showy that few people will 
believe in its sincerity. Shopping is her fa- 
vorite occupation—that is, inspecting dry-goods 
brought for her inspection to the Tuileries. The 
Empress of Austria is rather a dull woman, but 
a good wife and a good mother. The Empress 
of Russia is an invalid, spending most of her 
time on a chaise longue, painting water-color 
sketches. The Queen of Prussia thinks she is 
very clever, and perhaps she is. She delights in 
talking with eminent poets and scholars. The 
Queen of Denmark is a good housewife, who has 
brought up her children creditably. The Queen 
of Belgium is the first equestrienne of her lit- 
tle kingdom, and talks ‘horse’ better than any 
habitue of the turf; and the Queen of Holland 
is a blue-stocking, priding herself on her ex- 
traordinary familiarity with a number of modern 
languages,” 
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Guipure Net Book-Mark worked with Gold Thread. 


netted in fine thread and worked in point de feston, point d’esprit, and 
point de toile, the former of which is described on page 361, and the 


toile are worked in gold thread, which adds greatly to the effect of the 
whole. Prepare the netted foundation in the same manner as for a 
square; that is, begin with two foundation stitches over a mesh of 
requisite size, then add one stitch at the end of every round till the stripe 
has reached the width desired (25 stitches in the pattern); then net one 
round without adding any stitches. After this, continue by adding one 
stitch at the end of the next round, and by taking off one (that is, net- 
ting two stitches in one) at the end of the return round. Proceed in 
this‘manner, the rounds alternating, till the work has reached the de- 
sired length; then net again a round without widening or narrowing, 
and after this take off one stitch at the end of each roypd till the stitches 
are all cast off. Work the foundation, as shown in the pattern, in thread 
of medium fineness and gold thread. This book-mark can be made of . 
any length desired, The other end may be worked in the same de- 
sign, or it may be worked in point d’esprit, and finished by a plain edge 


Moox-Mark EMBROIDERED IN Pornt Russe. 
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Ribbon Book-Mark embroidered in Point Russe. 


Tue pattern given is of white ribbon. The design is worked with 
The ribbon is cross stitched along the 
edges to a white silk lining. On the upper end both the ribbon and 
lining are raveled out; on the other end both thicknesses are joined by 


Embroidered Cover 
for Bible, Prayer- 
Book, etc. 


Tuts design can be 
worked on a foundation 
of black velvet, reps, or 
watered silk. The orig- 
inal is of black velvet, 
embroidered with silver 
thread in satin and over- 
stitch ; black crochet 
silk can also be used. 


Border for the Cover of Pulpit or Read- 
ing-Desk. 


Tats border is worked in gold and silver em- 
broidery on white silk reps, and is set on a foun- 
dation of black satin, cloth, or reps. In the pat- 
tern, the darkest application figures are of black 
satin, and the two others, which are designated by 
the darker and lighter shading, of gold and silver 
brocade. The work is in raised embroidery, of 
gold and silver cord, thread and braid of the same 
material. ‘The border may also be worked on the 
foundation of the cover in case the latter does not 
require a border in contrasted colors. The design 
may be worked in silk. The border can, of course, 
be made of any length desired ; the third figure in 
the darkest shade forms the middle of the design. 


Needle Threader. 
See illustration, page 357. 

Tue advantages of a machine which threads a 
needle. quickly and easily are very apparent, 
Fig. 1 shows such a one of the full size. The 
tube shown in Fig. 1 contains a fine steel rod (the 
threader), which ‘stands out somewhat, and is 



























































The process of threading is as follows: Put a needle, with the head 


. downward, above in the tube; lay a thread, one end of which should be 


shorter than the other, according to Fig. 2, over the groove at the end 
of the threader; take the tube in the left hand, hold the thread between 
the thumb and forefinger of the right hand—without drawing it tight— 
and with the thumb of the left hand press against the spring, by which 
the threader pushes the thread through the eye of the needle and out 
through the opening. Then take the thread between the thumb and fore- 
finger of the right hand (Fig. 4), draw out the short end, and take the 
threaded needle out of the machine (Fig. 5). 


Needle-Book in the Form of a Port-folio. 
See illustration, page 357. 


Materiats: Perforated card-board, green split wool,-green twisted 
silk, black sewing silk, white flannel. 

For making this needle-book take, first, two pieces of perforated card- 
board, each.three’ inches in length by two in width; these form the sides 
of the port-folio. Each of these pieces is worked on one side (as shown 
in the accompanying illustration) with green split wool and green silk 
crossing it. Where the silk threads cross they are fastened each with a 
cross stitch of the same silk. Join to one of these pieces a bind of the 
perforated card-board, which is worked in cross stitch with green wool, 
and sewed around the edge with black silk. The part that lies over in 
front can be prepared by reference to the pattern, working it in split wool 
and silk, corresponding to the back and front. ‘Then prepare a piece of 

silk three inches in width by six in length. On one end of this 
sew the worked side to which the band was fastened, and on the other, 
which must be cut correspondingly sloping, the part which lies over the 





GurpurE Net Boox-Marx. 


front. Between this 


and the front side, . 


’ and at the same dis- 
tance from both, sew 
the worked card- 
board which. was de- 
signed for the back. 
For the needles take 
a strip of white flan- 
nel seventeen inches 

long by two and a 
‘half inches wide, work 
the edge in button- 
hole stitch with black 
silk, and‘ lay it to- 

gether, as shown in the illustration, so that each 
fold shall be two inches from the next one. Work 
the outer edge of each fold in cross stitch with 
black silk, and on each separate part thus formed 
work in black silk, as shown in the pattern, the 
number of the needles which are to be put in that 
part. The strip of flannel must be fastened inside 
the port-folio at the under side of the back. Two 
narrow straps of double silk are fastened to the 
back in the form of handles. 


Crochet Under-Shirt for Infant. 
See illustration, page 357.} 

Tuis little shirt is worked in coarse white knit- 
ting cotton over a laying-in of whitecord. Beginon 
the back with a foundation of forty-six stitéhes. On 
this foundation crochet backward and forward nine 
rounds in single crochet, always drawing the needle 
through both the upper threads of the stitch. In 
the third round make the eyelet-holes by working 
between every five single crochet three stitches 
over the cord alone, passing over three stitches of 
the last round. In the fourth and eighth round 
widen in each one stitch; also, crochet without the 
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cord the last and first two stitches on the side 
which is to be the upper edge. The side on 
which the cord becomes visible by this means 
is the wrong side of the work. After having 
completed the ninth round, make on the under 
part of the shirt the first gore, which consists 
of two short inserted rounds (each round num- 
bers sixteen stitches). These two inserted 
rounds are worked like the others, backward 
and forward, on the last sixteen stitches of the 
last round. Then follows a round on the en- 
tire number of stitches, and, after this, a gore 
(twelve stitches long) on the upper border. 
Crochet again nine rounds over the entire row 
of stitches. In the following round—the 20th 
from the beginning of the work—begin the 
arm-hole by leaving, without working, the last 
eight stitches on the upper border. In the 
22d and 24th rounds, leave in each two addi- 
tional stitches without working. (The last 
and first six stitches on the arm-hole are al- 
ways worked without cord.) Now work five 
rounds with the same number of stitches, then 
on the under border a gore (eighteen stitches 
long), and again nine rounds over the entire 
row of stitches, widening on the under edge oe 
one stitch after each three rounds. Next, in order to obtain the requisite 
number of stitches for the front, and to correspond with those passed 

over on the other side, make at the end of the 34th and 36th rounds each . 
two, and at the end of the 38th round ten new stitches. Now follow 
eight rounds over the entire row of sa gore on the under border, 

nineteen stitches long; three roun ¢ Over the entire row of stitches; a 
gore like the last (on the upper border); eight rounds over the entire row 
of stitches. . From the beginning of the second gore, on the upper bor- 
der, to the 60th round, counting from the beginning of the work, which 
forms the middle of the front of the shirt, three stitches must be missed 
at regular distances. With the 60th round the shirt is half finished. 

Work the other half by reversing the instructions given; and last, finish 

the upper edge by a row of single crochet without the cord. ak 


Coiffure for Young Girl. * 


Tus mode of dressing the hair 
requires a frisette for the front, 
and another frisette and an extra 
strand of hair for the chignon. 
Separate the middle part of the 
front hair from the rest, comb it 
backward over a frisette, and ar- 
range it from the crown of the 
head forward in a plait which is 
fastened to the back hair, which 
last is combed downward and 
fastened as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The end of 


Fig. 2. 











NEEDLE THREADER. 


colored prints may be transferred to other 
materials, and especially to the surface of 
porcelain or ground glass vases, shades, etc., 
causing them to resemble very closely the ex- 
pensive painted articles of French manufac- 
ture. 

Take a vase of pure white porcelain, bisque, 
or Parian ware, or one of plain ground glass 
(white is best); select your picture, which 
may be either a small landscape, a bouquet, 
group of birds, or some simpler subject, such 
as a flag ia colors. (The colored pictures 
look best for this purpose.) Lay it flat upon 
a board or table, right side up, and with a 
fine camel’s-hair brush and transfer varnish 
go over the whole picture without touching 
the margin, and leave it about five minutes 
to dry. When just dry enough to ‘e sticky 
lay it in proper position upon the surface to 
be ornamented, face down, and do not move 
it after it is once laid on, as it might spoil 
the effect; for this reason it is important to 
fix it right and straight at first. Now press 


Fig. 4. slightly on the back of the picture until every 
; part adheres tightly. When this is done wet 


it until well saturated with water, and let it 
soak for a few moments, when the paper may be removed by a little 
very careful rubbing. If the picture becomes dry before all the paper 
is removed, it must be moistened again, and finally washed carefully 
with a camel’s-hair paint-brush until nothing remains but the picture 
itself transferred to the surface. : 

When perfectly dry, which will not be perhaps before the next day, it 
may be varnished with a thin coat of white varnish—either antique,” 
Grecian, or outside varnish will answer, though the last is best. They 
may all be had of any dealer in artists’ materials, together with suitable 
pictures for the purpose. 

This outside varnish must be put on with a camel’s-hair brush, and 
with great care that nothing be touched but the actual surface of the 


- picture, as a daub on the porcelain or ground glass would not look well. 


Set it out of the way of dust until quite dry. 

Vases prepared thus can be washed like ordinary china ones, only 
soaking in soap-suds must be 
avoided. 

For experimenting a whitechina 
cup, saucer, or plate will answer 
very well, and a very pretty card- 
receiver is produced by thus orna- 
menting a simple china tea-plate. 

This kind of transfer work may 
be applied to many other mate- 
rials, such as ivory, papier-maché, 
earthenware, japanned tinware, 
waiters, dark wood, fans, leather 
bags, boxes, ete. In order, how- 
ever, to proceed with these differ- 


the plait is fastened in a knot, and 
the extra strand of hair is at the 
same time added, and left for the 


ent objects, a little change in the 
rules will be necessary. 
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present without further attention. 
‘The back hair is divided into two 
strands, each of which is rolled 
loosely and laid just behind the 
ear, extending to the upper part 
of the plait, where it is fastened. 
Now divide the front hair remain- 
ing at each side of the middle por- : 
tion into two strands on each side. 

Comb backward the two strands 

next the middle, and lay 
them back crosswise over the 
plait, as shown in the illus- 
tration. Fasten a frisette to 
the plait and cover it with 
the three strands of hair 
which in the illustration are 
seen hanging loosely, the 
middle one of these being 
brought upward and fastened 
on the plait by means of a 
comb. © Lastly, roll loosely 
the remaining strands of the 
front hair, lay it above, and 
fasten to the chignon as 
shown in the illustration. 
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DECALCOMANIA. 


_ art of transferring engravings to the surface of white” 
wood was fashionable in the days of our grandmothers, 
and many beautiful specimens are to be found among the relics 
and keepsakes of the past. Since then, however, a new branch 
of this art has been introduced, by which engravings and fine- 





» er With all dark-colored materi- 


als, before applying the transfer 
varnish the face of the picture 
must be coated with white lead 
mixed well in turpentine; and 
when this is thoroughly dry put 
on the transfer varnish over it; 
then lay it in its place and pro- 
ceed as before directed. This coat 
of white paint will furnish a light 
back-ground for the picture, and 
- have a better effect than if 
applied at once to the dark 
surface. 

Silk banners, badges, 
sashes, coverings for pin- 
cushions, etc., and paper 
articles, can be ornamented 
also in this way. With silk 
the only change necessary is 
to omit the washing of the 
back with a brush, substitu- 
ting a sponge instead, and 
using the greatest care that 
no moisture may touch the 
silk. 

With paper it will be best 
to use the unsized kinds, or 
if this is inconvenient the whole sheet may be sponged and 
stretched by pasting on a wooden frame. When dry it will be 
perfectly tight and smooth; this is necessary as the sizing in the 
paper would prevent the perfect transfer of the picture. The pic- 
ture itself, having been cut out, may be varnished as directed and 
allowed to dry entirely, when a second coat should be applied ; this 
being nearly dry, place it on the paper and press gently until it 
adheres. ‘Then with a brush moisten.the back, and leave it to 
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soak for about ten minutes before rubbing; this 
last process must be very carefully done or the 
per will tear. 

In case it is desired to remove any of these 
pictures after being thus transferred, it will only 
be n to saturate it well with turpentine 
and then rub with a rag. 

This mode of proceeding will be an excellent 
way to imitate papier-maché if applied to wood- 
en articles which have been first coated with 
blatk Japan varnish, the little tendrils, gilding, 
etc., Lee Fon on afterward with a brush. 

This le art has been introduced into this 
country from Russia, where it is very much in 
vogue. There the wax-candles used on special 
occasions are ornamented with various designs, 
and present quite a showy appearance when 
re” upon @ mantle-piece or in hanging cande- 

bra, 








TOO LATE! 


“Too late?’—Can you mean to prepare me a sermon 
Because I’m too late for the “ Polka” or “‘German?’”’ 
And frown at me so that I fear there’s no use 

Of trying to frame a sufficient excuse 

For an absence that troubles me scarcely at all, 
Since I only escaped the fatigues of the ball? 

I am glad that the worst of the evening is through: 
“Then why did I come?’—why, I came to see you! 


I heard from young Spinner—that terrible swell !— 
The._moment I entered, that you were the belle ; 

He said it was something to find at a ball 

A‘ girl with *‘no nonsense about her’ at all. 

I saw, what .he meant I should see, at a glance, 
You'd been very gracious to him in the dance ; 

If you’ve crowned him with fortune and left me to fate, 
Then, Minnie, I’ll grieve that I entered so late. 


*Twere hard if my sentence to-night you determine 
Because I neglected the “ Polka” or “German ;” 

And gave that poor Spinner, and others, a chance 
To_olasp this dear hand once again in the dance. 

My presence so late in the evening I planned, 

My darling, that I might solicit your hand; 

Your hand and your heart—I shall cavil at less: 
You're smiling !~you hear me !—dear Minnie, say “es !”” 


Say “Yes,”’ and I'll willingly list to a sermon, 
Though you fancy to make it as long as the “ German.” 
Oh, let not my hopes like these flowers have a blight, 
And leave me with nothing to say but—good-night ! 
—There’s Grafulla beating the final Zattoo, 

And cavaliers bidding their partners adieu ! 

The evening is over that settled my fate, 

And ‘Minnie confessed that I was not too late! 








“JT DO NOT LOVE YOU." 


—_ or 
IN SIX CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER Iv. 


On a June day in the following year little Mrs. 
Elphinstone was sunning herself on the terrace 
outside the window of her sitting-room. Her 
hand was full of roses, below her was her rose- 
garden, beyond that the sunny slopes of the park 
stretched away to the beech-woods, shining in 
early summer sun-steeped green. 

A very fair scene, and she looked a fair little 
woman; her bright clustering hair glistened in 
the sunshine ; her cheeks were rounder than they 
used to be, and had a tinge of color, and her 
morning dress was graceful and pretty. There 
was certainly just then more appearance of phys- 
ical well-being about Mrs. Elphinstone than there 
had been for long years about Lily Winters; but 
for the rest— 

What did her husband think? Unknown to 
her he was watching her now. He called her; 
she started at his voice, and came toward him 
hurriedly, 

“*You want me?” 

**It is nothing important; there is no reason 
you should look frightened.” He stood in the 
window blocking it up so that she could not im- 
mediately go in. He put his hand on her head 
as she stood in the sunshine, and, bending it 
back, perused her face. 

** What is it?” she asked. 

**T am trying to discover—I have been trying 
great part of the morning. Lily, I wish you 
would cure yourself of some things—” 

‘*Tell me what things, Ralph.” She stooped 
forward to put her roses inside the room and to 
withdraw her head from the pressure of his hand. 

“‘Among others of starting when I call you, 
and of that strange trick you have of widening 
your eyes and lifting your brows when I speak to 
you, in a way that makes you look like some poor 
wild creature that has been caught and caged, 
but never tamed. These things are very painful 
to me—that expression especially.” 

“It is very painful to me to be so watched! 
I wish, Ralph, you would not do it; you make 
me so nervous that I am almost afraid to move, 
and then I do all the more the things I try not 
to do. You can not think how hard I try to 
please you.” She had spoken pettishly—a thing 
she did very seldom—now she paused, looked up 
into his face, then covered her own, and burst 
into tears. He had rarely known her to do this 
—in general her misery was dry eyes. 

Some long untouched chords of her being had 
been made to vibrate that morning. As she 
looked upon the early summer beauty of the 
world, a feeling had come over her that life was 
worth having while there could be moments in 

_ which the outward beauty of the universe made 
unmarred music in the,soul. ‘This feeling had 
come over her while she was spell-bound—held 
by a sort of dream, during which she lived back 
in that time when want and loss and emptiness 
had made up her existence, and her misery had 
been negative. Her husband's voice sounded a 
sudden awakening, and sent a jarring vibration 
through her. Less on her guard, less under her 
own control than usual, feeling the chains that 
bound her more, because for a time she had for- 
gotten them, she burst into tears and cried, ‘‘ Oh, 

lam miserable! for I know now that I was right 

—that I make you more and more miserable.” 





‘‘ Hush !” he whispered, and he drew her hands 
away from her face, and drew her into the room. 
** No tears now; I came to tell you of a visitor, 
before whom, if you see her at all, you must make 
a show of happiness. Mrs. Maston is here. <Act- 
ing with her usual assurance, she has dared come 
to see you. Do youchoose to receive her? One 
of the children is with her. Why, one would 
think you had loved the woman to see your face 
now !’ 

** Not her, but little Effie. Is it little Effie 
who is with her? I did love little Effie, and she 
loved me.” 

“T think it is Effie who is with her. 
will find them in the drawing-room.” 

Lily was hurrying from the room, when, look- 
ing in the mirror to see that her face told no tale 
of tears, she caught the expression of Mr. El- 
phinstone’s. Her aspect changed directly. She 
calmed herself, went and stood before him, de- 
mure and quiet. For a moment there had shone 
from her face something of the girlish radiance 
he remembered to have seen upon it long, long 
years ago: now, as she stood before him, she 
was wholly Mrs. Elphinstone, restrained and cau- 
tious, studiously considerate of his will. 

**You would rather I did not see Mrs. Maston ?” 
she said. ‘‘ Effie is nothing to me if you do not 
wish me to see her.” 

‘* Nothing is any thing to you, I know,” he an- 
swered, bitterly, ‘‘ I know that you are all duty 
and submission; but I am not quite sych a ty- 
rant as you make me out. I do not want your 
life to be nothing but a series of small sacrifices 
supplementing the great one.” He tried to speak 
lightly after the first outburst. ‘‘ Come, we will 
go together,” he said, smiled, and drew her hand 
through his arm. 

Lily was not deceived. She had no pleasure 
in the wild caresses of the child, who bound- 
ed toward her when she opened the door, and, in 
spite of all her mother’s previous schooling, hung 
upon her neck. Her husband was not watching 
them, he studiously avoided doing so: he was 
talking graciously to the handsome widow ; but 
she knew, by past experience, that he heard and 
saw and felt all she did and said; and this knowl- 
edge made her kiss the pretty child stealthily, as 
if to do so were a crime. But Effie was not to 
be repulsed or kept in check. When Mrs. El- 
phinstone was seated she sprang upon her lap, 
and, to her mother’s admonition not to be so 
troublesome, answered : 

**This is not being troublesome ; Miss Win= 
ters used to like to have me here. She loved me 
and nobody else in the world. She told me so 
one day—one day when I was naughty, and she 
was trying to make me good.” Effie was old 
enough, and enough spoiled by hearing too much 
of her worldly mother’s conversation with like- 
minded friends, to have a dash of mischievous 
wickedness mingling with her childish simplicity ; 
and now she pushed her face close up to Lily’s, 
and whispered : 

‘Why did you leave me, and go to him, when 
you loved me and didu’t love him ?” with a nod 

toward Mr. Elphinstone. ‘‘ Was it because this 
was so much nicer than our school-room ?” 

‘*No, no, child—no. You must not say such 
things. You are talking of what you can not un- 
derstand.” 

As Lily answered thus her heart beat with 
great bounds against the clinging child, and her 
arm tightened round her convulsively. Shelooked 
at her husband, dreading to see signs that he had 
heard. ‘Then she joined in the conversation about 
places in Italy and the south of France, where 
she and Mr. Elphinstone had wintered. . 

Mrs. Maston had not thought that it would 
prove pleasant or convenient to be on hostile 
terms with the Eiphinstones; so, before Lily re- 
turned, she addressed to her a long letter of ex- 
planation, congratulation, and self-justification. 
Bringing Effie with her to-day had been her final 
attempt to secure for herself a good reception. 

‘*What was the matter with you, Lily?” her 
husband asked, when Mrs. Maston and Effie had 
left. ‘‘I am not obliged to you if you think me 


You 





such a jealous fool that I can not bear to see you 
fondle a child; but you behaved as if you did 
think so.” 

Lily’s eyes wandered about the room, with the 
restless imploring look of one seeking help, and 
finding none. Was she seeking a way out of the 
labyrinth of misery? Then she came and stood 
before her husband, in that shrinking, helpless 
attitude, to see which especially pained and an- 
noyed him. 

**T do not know what to do, where to turn for 
advice,” she said, ‘‘ You are my husband, can 
you be my friend, too? What are we to do? 
‘rhings grow worse, and I am afraid—afraid of 
what lies before us. I study to serve you, to 
satisfy you. Ihave not a thought which has any 
thing to do with this present world that is not 
yours. Yet I know, I see, I feel, that I pain 
you, wound you, torture you. Ralph, what shall 
we do? Itis so miserable. What shall we do? 
What shall I do?” 

He bent his face down to hers, and said : 

‘*What you must do is soon told. You talk 
of duty, and omit the one thing needful. You 
talk of submission, and keep an obstinate heart. 
What you must do is soon told—love me!” 

She lifted her eyes to his. ‘The truth flew 
forth from them against him. It was no new 
truth to him, yet it bruised him afresh, and made 
him recoil. As if the eyes had not spoken plain- 
ly enough, her lips parted, and the words, ‘‘ I do 
not love you—I do not love you; I can not—can 
not-—can not love you,” rushed from between 
them. 

When they were spoken she caught in her 
breath, as if trying to recapture the escaped 
sounds, and wrung her -hands, and cried: ‘‘ It 





was not I. It was some demon in me. spoke. 

Forgive me, Ralph—oh, Ralph, forgive me!” 
She ran trom the room, down the garden, and 

through the park, and into the copse, uear the 














wood ; there she sank down in the ferns, and lay 
hidden. | He followed id found her ; and, 
by-and-by, as the first dinner-bell rang, the serv- 
ants saw their master and mistress saunter up the 
garden arm in arm. He hed been in an agony 
lest, by one of the gardeners or any one about 
the place, his wife’s wild flight had been observed ; 
but it happened to be the workmen’s dinner-hour, 
and the grounds were deserted. Perhaps one of 


‘| the most stinging of the perpetual irritations 


which made things worse and worse for both of 
them, as time went on, was that caused by the 
ceaseless effort to keep up appearances. Mr. 
Elphinstone. was a proud man; he would not 
have his misery suspected could it have been less- 
ened by half through being known; and Lily 
after that day was aware of this. After that day 
she literally strained and warped her candid na- 
ture—accepting it as part of her ‘‘duty” to act 
what she did not feel; trying, each day, to act 
well through that day the lie of her life—to act 
the part of a wife who loved her husband. Of 
course there were times when nature reacted 
from this great strain: in future, she tried at 
such times to shut herself up away from every 
body—most of all away from her husband, lest 
she should be impelled to-tell him not only that 
she did not love, but that she hated him—which 
she did not (it was not in her nature to hate), 
save when she was almost mad that she could 
not love him; but that she should soon do so 
was one of the dreads of her life. 

After the outbreak of that June day every 
thing went on as before; no new truth had been 
heard or told. Perhaps, for a time, things were 
a little better than before. Lily, torn by remorse 
and full of self-reproach, redoubled her efforts at 
self-control—her efforts by no word or deed or 
look to pain him. 


a 
CHAPTER V. 


Tue second winter of their married life Mr. 
and Mrs. Elphinstone did not go abroad. In the 
following spring, very early, it was before the 
snow-drops were out of bloom, for the grave was 
for many days strewn with them, there was a 
small new mound in the church-yard—the pret- 
ty quiet church-yard, one gate of which opened 
from the park. : 

Poor Lily’s life seemed to be a deepening pool 
of darkening anguish. In her husband’s presence 
she back all the tears that should have 
lost their bitterest of bitterness being shed upon 
his breast, and which, repressed, settled round 
her heart, to grow stagnant and poisonous. 

He had not rejoiced with her in her half-de- 
lirious brief joy, and had not grieved with her 
in her grief, she thought. Shuddering and sigh- 
ing, she said to herself: ‘‘I shall hate him by- 
and-by. I am going down that road, and I do 
not know how to stop.” 

Why could not Lily learn to love her husband ? 
He was a man most menadmired ; a man more 
than one woman had loved for himself; not as 
Mrs. Maston had done, for his position. Why 
could not Lily learn to love him? Do you think 
she did not ask herself that question with self- 
torturing persistence—trying to wring the reason 
out of her soul? Do you think she did not set 
her poor little will, all of herself she had power 
over, toward her ‘‘duty?” Poor soul! striving 
to learn love through duty, instead of knowing 
duty through love! Lite’s alphabet may not, I 
think, be learned backward in that fashion. At 
least Lily could not so learn it, and she had no 
theories to stand in her way; she tried simply 
and sincerely. 

In Lily Winters, though she had not recog- 
nized this formerly, the spring of inner delight 
had never quite dried up; through the dreariest 
and saddest years of her life, ‘‘ time to remember” 
had been the luxury and poetry of dull days. 
This ‘‘ remembering” meant for her no vague and 
pale representation, but a vivid re-forming and 
living again of some scenes of her early and brief 
happiness. For Lily Elphinstone such ‘‘ remem- 
bering” was agony, because she believed it to be 


sin. ; 

Ah! Lily was far more miserable than former- 
ly. All she suffered she suffered doubly now ; 
for herself and for her husband. ‘The misery of 
her misery, without which she thought all would 
be as nothing, was the consciousness of how she 
was a daily torture, than which nothing could be 
more exquisite to him. Whether or no there 
was morbid exaggeration of the truth in his con- 
sciousness, there it was; and over the dreary 
life she had lived in poverty and desolation there 
seemed to her, when she now looked back upon 
it, to hover an atmosphere of peace and holi- 
ness. 

Are there any to whom the daily companion- 
ship, the forced nearness of an inharmonious na- 
ture, an unloved being, will at length induce 
harmony—create love? If so, let them tell how 
Lily’ might have learned to love her husband. 
And what was the truth regarding him? Was 
it only in the mirror of Lily’s mind that his mis- 
ery was to be read? Was he learning to be con- 
tent with the lot he had chosen, with a wife who 
did not love him ? 

As yet it seemed as if the knowledge that the 
reality of the thing he craved was not his made 
him the more greedy of the semblance. He 
had become morose, jealous, exacting — hardly 
suffering her out of his sight. He was doubly 
thwarted. Not only his heart was wounded but 
his will was resisted; and to have his will resist- 
ed by a creature so frail-seeming that sometimes 
he felt as if a breath of his might blow out its 
life—by a creature so near that in no way could 
he disentangle it: from his heart-strings—to be 
mocked, as he called it, by the shadow of what 
he asked for—to have duty, submission, obedi- 
ence freely given, and only.love denied—to ask 
for bread and be given a.stone—from all this, 
which he fit to be intolerable. he yet found no 
escape. 


Lily’s eyes—the eyes he watched so ceaseless- 
ly—were learning to have but two expressions 
for him. ‘The one defied him, saying no more 
**T do not,” but ‘‘I will not love you.” The 
other was such a look as you may see in the eyes 
of a gentle, intelligent, and high-bred dog, sud- 
denly subjected to a course of unwonted and un- 
merited harsh usage—an exquisitely painful look 
to see even in the eyes of a dog. 

Not that Lily’s husband ever lifted his hand 
against her. "Good Heavens, no! But had not 
his eyes and his tongue scourged her, lacerated 
her, cowed her ? . 

After the great trial of the birth and loss of 
her baby, Lily never got up her strength. After 
that she never had the slightest look of even 
physical well-being. The mind told upon the 
body, the body upon the mind—a constant and 
fatal reaction. 

All the summer she was ailing: when the au- 
tumn came the doctor advised that she should 
winter in the South. Then Lily showed an ob- 
stinacy of self-will that perplexed her husband. 
She would not go. It was the first dereliction 
from outward wifely duty and submission, and it 
amazed him. He had to yield. He brooded 
over this till the real reason suggested itself to 
him. Lily clung to the neighborhood of her 
buried darling. He watched her, and found 
there was no evening, rain, or snow, or hail, 
dusk or dark, on which she did not go to bid her 
baby good-night. Generally she sat a while, 
quiet and tearless, by the little mound, her mind 
evidently not resting in or on that grave, but fol- 
lowing her ‘‘little one” to the place her religion 
and her imagination combined gave it, among 
God’s ‘‘little ones.” Now and then, however, 
she would be mastered by a heart-bursting pas- 
sion of anguish, and would throw herself upon 
the mound, her breast pressed against the turf, 
her arms beating*the ground on either side, cry- 
ing, with half-stifled cries, ‘‘Oh, baby, make 
room for me; make room for me. Let me get 
through to you—let me get through!” Having 
once stood by, unseen and unsuspected, when it 
was thus with her, her husband had felt that to 
do so again, to live through such another half 
hour, was as much as his reason was worth. 

And Lily thought he did not suffer with her! 
that he had not rejoiced with her or grieved with 
her; and when forced to name the child at all 
she would jealously call it not ‘‘ours,” but 
‘“¢ mine!” 

Poor Lily! this present misery of hers, which 
she felt to be self-incurred—for had she not done 
evil that good might come ?—was teaching her to 
be ungentle and unjust. 





CHAPTER VI. 

One night—it was early spring again, but the 
weather was bleak and bitter, a black March— 
Lily came back from the church-yard whiter than 
ever, and quivering in every nerve; while in her 
eyes was a wild, visionary look. She did every 
thing in the usual order, however, stealing up 
stairs with her usual quietness to put her hood 
and cloak away. Then going into the drawing- 
room she rang for the urn, made the tea, and 
sat waiting for her husband, whom when she 
went out she had left in the dining-room, sitting 
over his wine—sitting with the wine before him, 
rather ; it was little he ever drank. 

Lily was one of those women who can pay a 
sort of mechanical attention to the smallest things 
when the greatest ones occupy them. Some- 

‘times her husband taunted her with the care she 
took of his physical comforts, while she starved 
and tormented his soul. Finding that Mr. El. 
phinstone did not join her, and fearing the tea 
would be cold, she went to look for him. 

She found him in her own morning-room, 
seated at her writing-table, a manuscript book 
open before him. There was nothing strange in 
his being there; he often chose to write his let- 
ters at her desk. 

‘Nothing in that is new,” she said, hurriedly, 
going up to him, when she saw what it was that 
occupied him. ‘‘I found it accidentally to-day. 
Indeed, I did not know that I had kept it. 
There is nothing written there that is so much 
of the truth as you know. Why should you pain 
yourself needlessly ?” She put her hand on the 
book to take it from him, but he pushed her 
hand away. 

‘¢ When you found it why-did you not directly 
burn it?” he asked, sternly. ‘‘ Let me remind 
you of its contents; then you shall judge if it 
should be in Mrs. Elphinstone’s possession.” 

‘*Spare me,”’ Lily said, putting her hands to 
her head. ‘‘To-night, of all nights, spare me! 
To-night, of all nights, I can not bear to be re- 
minded of what those poor lines stood for!” 

He thrust the book into his breast-pocket, but 
without having looked at his wife, or he must 
have been struck by the expression of her face. 
Putting his hand upon her shoulder, he said, af- 
fecting to yawn as he spoke: ‘‘Come and give 
me my tea. I am tired, and you are shaking— 
with cold, is it? Come!” 

She took his arm as-she was expected to do. 

He felt her feebleness in the way she clung to 
him. ‘Suddenly he stopped and turned her to 
the light. ‘There was a strange concentration 
of intense and conflicting feeling in his face and 
tone as he said: 

‘Poor bird! There are no prison-bars will 
hold you in and back much longer, I fancy.” 

Ali that evening Lily continued to shiver and 
tremble perceptibly ; often she furtively glanced 
round the room; once, at some slight, unexpect- 
ed noise, she started up and screamed. — 

She answered to her husband’s questions: ‘*I 
have no control. at all over myself to-night; | 
feel as if I had escaped from my own hold. Per- 
haps I shall be better in the morning, if I can 
sleep. But there is something I must tell you 





now, to-night.” She paused, and gasped. 
*“T am listening to you. Lily,” he said. in 
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such a tone of tender pity as she had not heard | to her, he placed conspicuously on the centre- 


from him for very long. 

“*Do not speak like that—speak harshly, as 
vou have often done of late.” She used a sharp 
intonation of entreaty. ‘‘ No wonder—the won- 
der is how you have been so good to me. Oh, 
Ralph, if I could spare you this! If I had been 
a stronger woman I might have spared you so 
much. But I can not keep this in; if I try, my 
heart or my brain will burst to let it through.” 

“Do not try—speak, poor child ; tell me this 
new trouble; then go to rest.” He could now 
have found it in his heart to pray that her rest 
might not again, in this world, be broken. 

“ After all,” Lily resumed, “‘I do not see that 
it makes any difference. It is better you should 
know, and better you should know from me; but 
I do not see that it makes any difference. ‘‘ He is 
not dead.” She sunk her voice to a whisper. ‘‘T 
have seen him to-night. Do not look like that! 
Why should you mind? It makes no difference 
—noteventohim. Ifhe had been dead he would 
have known all the same. To you it can make 
no difference; all you ever had of me you will 
have still while I am alive. You knew quite 


well that I did not love you, and that I went on | 


loving him; so you see it makes no difference ; 
but it was my duty to tell you—was it not? I 
try to do my duty, Ralph; indeed I do; I often 
fail miserably, especially since—since my baby 
died ; but I have tried, and I will try. Of course 
I was shocked and startled, and could not, at 
first, so plainly see that it made no difference— 
but I shall be better in the morning.” 

Was it truth, or the fancy of a sick brain? 
What could it matter to the miserable man? 
But he tried to discover; it seemed to him that 
it mattered much. 

**You have seen him to-night, you say, Lily ; 
is that all? Did he speak? Did you speak?” 

‘“*No. I was in the church-yard, sitting by 
baby’s grave. I always go to bid her good- 
night. You did not know it, but I always do. 
I tried for you not to know it—for fear—’ 

‘** For fear of what?” 

‘That you should forbid me, and I should be 
driven to the wickedness of disobeying you.” 

‘You were sitting by our baby’s grave—go 
on.” 

‘*T was sitting by my baby’s grave when he 
passed outside in the lane. I felt him before I 
saw him. As he passed he looked over the wall, 
and I saw his face through the branches of the 
yew-tree. The wall is low, and he is tall, you 
remember. His face looked white through the 
dark branches; but it was his face—no mere 
spirit. But do not mind, Ralph; you see it 
makes no difference—at least”—she paused, and 
put her hand upon her heart, then added, speak- 
ing with difficulty—‘“‘ at least, I think it does not ; 
but to-morrow, when I have had some rest, I 
shall know better. I think I shall know a great 
deal more to-morrow. Good-night, Ralph.” 

It was strange. Mr. Elphinstone had not be- 
lieved this could be possible; yet’ now, with no 
proof, he believed it true. It was not till later, 
when he had reflected, that doubt arose. <A 
groan from her husband—a sound of unutterable 
anguish—brought Lily back to him as she was 
leaving the room—not to touch him, or with any 
caressing words try to comfort him, as a wife 
who had learned to love him might have done, 


but just to stand before him, leaning heavily for | 


support on the thing nearest her, and wait. 

** What is it, Ralph?” she asked, after a time. 
“*To you, at least, it makes no difference, and I 
—I can not suffer more.” ‘e 

“To me it makes the difference between 
heaven and hell,” he groaned. ‘‘ I did not think 


my lot too blessed before ; but now— Oh, wo- | 


man, whom I dare not call wife, forgive me! 
You have felt little of my love but its cruelty ; 
have known nothing of my suffering but its sav- 
ageness. I took your life into my keeping, and 
LT have bruised it and maimed it. You said—I 
don’t know when; the time seems long since— 
that I did not know of your nightly visit to the 
child’s grave; I have followed you and watched 
over you till I felt my heart being torn fibre from 
fibre, and my reason plucked up by the roots 
through witnessing your anguish—your irreme- 
diable anguish.” 

**Oh, Ralph !” 

She knelt before him now, clinging to his 
knees. 

“* Suffered! what have I not suffered? Ihave 
suffered, as I have sinned, for us both. I was 
passive, for I saw no help. No help?—I see 
help now—I will seize it for you—you shall be 
free.” 

“Yes, Ralph,” she said, faintly ; ‘‘ very soon. 
I feel that I shall soon be free.” She was too 
weak and faint, too wearily senseless to grasp 
the meaning of his words. 

**Go and rest now till the morning,” he said, 
lifting her up. ‘‘ Rest till the morning—see 
what that brings you.” 

She kissed his hand with a cold and timid 
kiss, and murmured— 

**May God have pity upon us! I think He 
will, for we have pity upon one another.” 

Then she left him. Sunk in thought, he did 
not see with what weak and wavering steps she 
crossed the room. 

He remained just in the attitude in which she 
left him for perhaps an hour, then suddenly he 
sprang up. ‘ 

**T must know first,” he said; ‘‘not leave her 
doubly desolate with a legacy of horror.” 

He ordered his horse, inventing, for the bene- 
fit of his servants, some specious pretext for rid- 
ing at once, late as it was, to the town. At 
midnight he returned ; the house was then closed, 
and the servants went to bed. He shut himself 
into his study; there he remained some hours, 
writing and looking over papers. When he had 
finished, he inclosed his private keys in a sealed 
packet, which he addressed to his wife. This 
Packet, with somis letters, onc of which was alto 








table. All this done, he fumbled for something 
in a drawer, found it, and hid it in his breast. “Do- 
ing that, he felt the little book still hidden there. 
He drew it forth, and looked toward the fire, 
but that had been out for hours. He thoughta 
moment. 

“Tt is his,” he said. ‘It should go with 
her.” Of this, too, he then made a sealed pack- 
et, which he addressed as one of the letters was 
addressed. 

Afterward he looked round the room with a 
long, comprehending look. Then he bared.and 
bent his head. ‘*God have mercy upon my soul; 
and make her happy!” is what he would have 
said. Perhaps he did say it, but he could not 
pray it. What did he care for his miserable 
self, soul or body? He went to the window and 
opened it, letting in the chill and ghastly dawn. 
He had one foot on the terrace outside, one still 
within the room: one hand clasped that thing hid- 
den in his breast, while the other held: back the 
shuttered window, when he felt something pass 
before his face. It was with him as with one of 
old—fear and trembling came upon him, the hair 
on his head lifted itself up, and the blood about 
his heart stood still. He saw nothing, heard no- 
thing with his outward ears—he only fe/t. Was 
it a chill breath blown from the dawn? Nothing 
near him had been stirred. Great awe was upon 
him. He stepped back into the room; he was 
now impelled to see her once again before— 
Afterward? He did not know—the resolute 
will had suddenly melted within him; he felt 
weak and feeble as a child. 

“* Once again—yes ; I will see her once again.” 

He stole up the stairs and along the gallery to 
the door of his wife’s room. As he opened it an 
icy cold wind blew on his face; the lattices of 
one window were pushed open wide. The gust 
blew out the flaring candles, which till then had 
been burning on the table. 

The gray light of dawn fell full on Lily’s face. 
She lay on the bed, dressed as when she left him, 
her attitude that in which one flings one’s self 
down in intense weariness; she had not moved 
since she threw herself down there, the bed showed 
no signs of any tossing or struggling. He bent 
over her, lower, lower ; presently his cheek touched 
hers; his hand left its hiding-place—something 
clashed down upon the ground; he heeded that 
no more than she did—no more than the dead 
did. He raised himself to look at her again. 
After a long gaze he said, aloud, ‘‘ Free—at 
rest—thank God!” ‘The sound of his own voice 
stirred him; he knelt beside her, and wept like 
a child or a woman: .yet no, no whit like either, 


but like a strong man, whose will is broken; | 


and his heart melted within him. 

There are lives that wear out the hearts that 
live them with their weariness, till, for very tired- 
ness, the sufferer goes to the grave as happier 
human creatures to their night’s rest. Lily had 
been subject to long and deadly swoonings ; this 
was the longest and deadliest, and the last. 


When he had laid his wife to her rest Mr. 
Elphinstone recognized that he had parted with 
her eternally. What, in any other state of. be- 
ing, had he to do-with a woman whose eyes, lips, 
and life had voluntarily, and involuntarily, said, 
“*T do not love you?” 





PARIS GOSSIP. 

| oerinee who wish to wear ear-rings, and do 

not wish to submit to the operation of hav- 
ing their ears pierced, can have the ornaments 
hung upon a little wire which clasps the back of 
the ear, and will generally escape detection if 
carefully put on. These devices are worn by 
well-dressed ladies in London and Paris. 

‘The other day, in Paris, a gentleman descend- 
ed from his cab to make a call, and placed a fine 
London cigar which he had been smoking behind 
the coach-box. The lady of the house being ab- 
sent he immediately returned to the cab, and 
found that the coachman who had already dis- 
mounted was smoking his cigar. Perceiving his 
approach, however, the coachman quietly put it 
back in the place where his employer had left 


**Oh, go on, my brave 
tleman. 

** Ah, citizen,” responded the driver, not in 
the least disconcerted, ‘‘I was only afraid it 
would go ont.” 

A pretty style of hat for evening wear is now 
made of feathers. One of the fashionable win- 
dows in Rue de la Paix, Paris, has several of 
these tastefully displayed. One is made of small 
white feathers lapped one over the other, each 
dotted with a small black bead; another of vio- 
let feathers and another of the dark spotted 
feathers of the pheasant.. Several also are made 
entirely of flowers. ‘Thus there is one of violets, 
with lace of the same shade of color to fall over 
the waterfall, and also to form the strings, which 
are fastened together by a few violets; another of 
tiny white flowers, with white lace for strings. 
These are all of the form which has been so long 
worn, that is, without a crown, and convenient to 
the present style of dressing the hair. 

To the list of ‘‘ grotesque jewelry” published 
in the Bazar of February 1 might be added the 
following devices for ear-rings, which appear in 
the fashionable windows of the Rue de la Paix. 

A horse’s bit made of steel, with reins of gold 
buckled into each end and coiled in a knot. 

A pair of water-buckets of gold, hooped with 
silver, hung by a gold chain which runs over a 

ull 


fellow!” said the gen- 


pulley. 

A fly of steel, or coral, climbing & ladder. 

A big spider, ugly as ‘life, hanging on a fly. 

A mouse-trap, with mouse caught and looking 
er through the en wires. 

bird-cage, with bird seated upon a perth. 
A mouse hung by its tail. a 
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Venetian blinds. 

A butterfly, with wings of gold lattice set with 
brilliants. 

A dog’s head, with heavy ring hanging in its 
mouth. 

A wasp, colored to the life, with a gold pin 
thrust through his body, which: he is grasping 
with his six legs as if endeavoring to extricate 
himself; the pin is hung by its head to the ear. 

A grasshopper of gold, life size, hung by his 
nose. 

An altar-lamp in the form used to hang before 
the shrine of the Virgin. 

A naked doll an inch and a half long, wrought 
in metal, in ludicrously exact imitation of the 
cheap wooden-jointed dolls sold in the toy shops, 
Attitudes sometimes very ridiculous. 

A massive gilded sleigh-bell, full size, or a 
gold strap with a score of little bells on it, in the 
form of the string of bells worn by horses. 

Among those which certainly are more pleas- 
ing to the eye, as well as more ornamental for 
the fair sex, are— 

A golden basket containing eggs of pearl, hung 
by a golden ribbon. 

A pink enameled rose-leaf, with a drop of wa- 
ter upon it. 

A shell with one pearl in its centre, and a va- 
riety of flowers in colored enamel. 

The street dresses of young ladies are univers- 
ally made short, reaching the ankle. Ladies of 
middle age mostly wear long dresses looped up ; 
and a long sweeping skirt is rarely seen in the 
street. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

KE this writing the streets of New York are 

in a fearful condition. True there has been 
a heavy rain, but that seems to haye made the 
mud only more capable of bespattering one’s 
clothes. It is quite impossible for a lady to walk 
through Broadway, or any one of our thorough- 
fares, without ruining a nice dress, or making a 
common one look as if it never could be put on 
again. True, the matter of cleaning the streets 
is being investigated! And it is delightful to know 
that some people think that the streets have 
been well taken care of, and the crossings made 
comfortably passable during the past season! 
We only wonder where those persons live, and 
should be glad to purchase a “first-class brown 
stone house” in their immediate vicinity. Mean- 
while, since nobody else takes the matter in 
hand, it will afford some satisfaction to those 
who object to wading in the mud, if the little 
crossing-sweepers will ply their brooms. To be 
sure they sometimes make the mud fly in the 
wrong direction; but after ruining a few suits 
of clothes one does like to see somebody doing 
something. Fretting and scolding about the 
matter is common enough; but what is really 
done by those in authority ? 





It is announced that a project is entertained 
by some of the wealthy ladies of Boston to build 
a club-house for their own convenience, and that 
of ladies in their social circle, in a central part 
of the city. By this means a pleasant place will 
be secured where a meal or rest can be obtained 
without the protection of gentlemen. Indeed, 
gentlemen are to be rigidly excluded—that is, 
unless all the members of the club consent to 
have them admitted. 

‘“‘The times are changed, and we are changed 
with them,” as a few reminiscences of ‘good 
old times”? prove. These reminiscences come 
from Illinois, arf date back to 1828. In that 
year, one man, when he was married, bought 
chairs at fifty cents — and paid for them in 
No. 1 fall wheat, at 25 cents per bushel. Corn 
was then from 6 to 10 cents per bushel, and no 
market for potatoes at all. Another early set- 
tler says his father sold 2000 bushels of corn, and 
hauled it two miles, for 5 cents a bushel, and 
took one-half in whisky! Another took a two- 
horse wagon-load of pork twenty miles, and sold 
it for $1 25 in cash, five pounds of coffee, and 
calico enough to make a dress for his wife. 





In this age of inventions any thing that light- 
ens the burdens of housekeepers claims the at- 
tention of all. A new apparatus, called the 
‘Fulton Steamer,” has been introduced to pub- 
lic notice, by which every kind of food is cooked 
at one time, with a moderate fire, and in one 
vessel. Moreover, all the volatile nutritious 

roperties, ordinarily escaping, are precipitated 
nto a lower vessel, making a rich soup. Not- 
withstanding an endless variety of dishes can be 
cooked together, there is no interchanging of 
flavors, nor do any odors escape. That all kinds 
of meats, with cabbage, turnips, and onions, can 
be cooked with custard, tapioca, farina, or In- 
dian puddings, without the flavor of those vege- 
tables intruding where not desired, is a surpris- 
ing fact, which is due to the peculiar properties 
of steam at a high temperature. 





“Mother,” said a little girl, who with great 
perplexity had occasionally noticed her parent’s 
equanimity to give way in trying circumstances, 
“mother, does God ever fret and scold?” 

The query-was so abrupt and startling that it 
arrested the mother’s attention almost with a 


shock. 

“Why, Lizzie, what makes you ask that ques- 
tion?” 

“Why, God is good; you know you used to 
call him the ‘Good Man’ when I was little, and 
I should like to know if he ever scolds.” 

‘*No, child, no.” 

“Well, I’m glad he don’t; for scolding al- 
ways makes me feel so bad, even if it is not I in 
fault. I don’t think I could love God much if 
he scolded.” 





Rich and pas - wrgaant laces are always a 
tasteful and attractive addition to a lady’s toi- 
lette. These delicate fabrics are so much ad- 
mired—both by those who can afford to pur- 
chase them and by those who can not—that they 
are always in great demand. This ey ac- 
counts for the strange fact that, al h many 
other branches. of industry have lan ed. in 
the great commercial towns of Flanders, lace- 

is now carried on with as much vigor as 
ever. Itis ed exclusively by females, and 
in some instances a woman works in the sage 
house and street where her great-great-grend- 
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mother patiently wrought at the same vocation. 
The word ‘‘point’’ signifies stitch, and some- 
times also designates the pattern, or the ground 
of the lace; but the term “ point lace,” both in 
England and America, is applied in a general 
way to rich and costly-wrought laces, All these 
laces are made of the finest thread, woven by 
hand. Every thread is carefully examined, and 
placed upon a piece of dark-blue paper to test 
its quality. If there be the slightest unevenness 
the wheel is stopped and the thread removed. 
This is carefully laid aside and used again. No 
machines can ever supersede the work of these 
fine spinners. The bobbins, wheels, and pillows 
used in the fabrication of this article are carried 
from place to place; and frequently a work-wo- 
Man may: be seen at her labors in the public 
Squares, or ather own door. There are also dif- 
ferent classes of these work-women, each having 
a distinct branch of the trade; some make the 
ground, others the pattern. At Brussels the or- 
naments and flowers are made separately, and 
afterward worked into the lace ground.  Else- 
where the ground and patterns are always worked 
conjointly. All these patterns are ancient— at 
least three centuries old. Frequent attempts 
have been made to alter the design, but to no 
purpose. As real connoisseurs prefer the mis- 
shapen Chinese figures and monstrous trees of 
antique porcelain, so lovers of old lace select the 
curious arabesque patterns which have been in 
vogue for so many hundred years, 





The plantation which Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe has reeently purchased in Mandarin, Flor- 
ida, is said’ to have no great intrinsic value, ex- 
cept for its orange groves. The buildings are 
not what would called ‘ first-class” at the 
North. But of what special use are well-built 
houses in a country where one can sit in mid- 
winter under the shade of an orange-tree, enjoy- 
ing its fruit? Mrs, Stowe bought the place for 
a winter home, and will doubtless find it pleas- 
ant to pick fruit from her own trees and saunter 
in the fragrant pore. when Northern people 
_ ——— in fure, and wading through snow- 

rifts. 





A masked lady at the recent Bal de l’Opera in 
Paris proved so attractive to a gentleman pres- 
ent that he was induced to accompany her home 
in her carriage, she making the condition that 
he should allow her to blindfold him. After a 
long ride they entered a house, and when the 
bandage was removed the foolish dupe found 
himself in the presence of three armed men, who 
demanded his money or his life. Of course there 
was no alternative; he yielded his purse, but 
was safely released next morning. The police 
vainly attempted to trace the affair. But soon 
afterward a little light was thrown upon the 
matter in this wise: A young woman suddenly 
sprained her aukio~agngiaetetn the streets 
of Paris, under such circumstances that human- 
ity impelled a gentleman to assist her home. 
Her sufferings were so great that she could not 
ascend the stairs without his aid; but the in- 
stant her door was opened the gentleman was 
seized by three men, who enacted precisely the 
scene of the Bal de l’Opera, robbery, with the 
slight difference that they obligingly informed 
their victim that they belonged to a society scat- 
tered over Paris, therefore, if he betrayed them 
to the police, his life would not be safe in any 
quarter. The police already have twelve of the 
gang in safe-keeping. 





A young man writing home to his mother, 
from Sitka, says: ‘‘ The wife of the Russian Gov- 
ernor here is a princess, and is a very nice, pleas- 
ant, lively, little lady. She gave us a party and 
then joined with the officers’ wives in getting 
up little hops, surprise parties, etc. Four of our 
cers have their wives here; and there are 
some very nice Russian people, and two or three 
sagen young ladies who speak a little English. 

© you see we have considerable society. We 
are to have a grand masked-ball at the General's 
to-morrow night. The Surgeon and all the com- 
pany officers are quartered in one large building 
that used to be a club-house. We have a large 
ball-room, and last week we decorated it beauti- 
fully with flags, bayonets, etc., and gave a grand 
military ball. It was the finest thing of the kind 
that ever took place here, and the princess and 
all the Russians were delighted. I wish you had 
some of the venison that we are living on here— 
I-am getting tired of it. A good-sized deer can 
be bought for four dollars. For fear you may 
think we are freezing to death, I will inform you 
that the thermometer has averaged 30° through- 
out December, and the coldest day we have had 
it was only down to 11°. To-day it is raining 
hard and not cold at all.” 





Professor Blot says: ‘‘ There is no more gratify- 
ing sight to a cultivated eye than a beautifully-ar- 
ranged and well-ordered dinner-table. Nothing 
can reflect more credit on the taste of mistress 
of a house.’’ Very true indeed. And there are 
other sights quite as gratifying, though they are 
usually seen only by the husband’s eyes, or by 
some chance visitor—and that defore dinner, 
There are thousands of women in our land — 
those, too, we are glad to say, who are wort) 
their thousands—who carefully look after the in- 
ternal arrangements of their households, who 
perform with their own hands various delicate 
and difficult details of domestic economy, and 
think it honorable so to do. ey are not 
ashamed to be found in the kitchen. But one 
thing is worth remembering—no woman, even in 
her busiest hours, should be without a neat and 
suitable dress, with a plain white collar at the 
throat, and her hair tidily arranged. A tumbled 
handkerchief tied about the neck—as we have 
sometimes chanced to see—and a torn, soiled 
dress, are not to be tolerated by a well-bred wo- 
man, 
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What good ever results*from contradiction 
about trivial matters? And yet the harmony of 
many a family is broken by ¢ spirit of opposition 
which leads one to contradict the statement o 
another, when it is not-of the 
Suppose Mrs. Brown 
ble, that it was raining yesterday at five o'clock, 
and Mr. B. says, ‘‘No, my dear,- you are- mis- 
taken, for the clock struc as I got inside 


the door, and:that was at lees’ minutes before 
the drops to fall,”’ what ts the nse.of Mrs. 
B.’s contes 


ete ike matter ? aa wy just 
syich bee disagreements, thousands of dontes- 

c qua heve commenced, ending fn mhap- 
Piuess and perhaps estrangement. 
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* Two Cylindrical Dusters. 


Boru patterns of these dusters are easily made; the 
handles of worn-out dusters can be used for the pur- 
pose. For the leather duster, Fig. 1, cover one end 
of a round wooden rod with a roll of wadding six 
inches long, and this again with a piece of sheepskin 
of the requisite size, laying it in close pleats at the end 
of the rod, and also on the other side, which is fastened 
around the rod by repeatedly drawing the thread 
through a hole which is bored in at that point. On 
this side of the roll sew on a thick fringe‘of red wool, 
which is knotted over the rod, and head the point in 
the same manner. 

The worsted duster, Fig. 2, is made of gray and red 
worsted in the following manner: Cut twelve paste- 
board circles, each about five inches in circumference, 
and cut out in the centre of each circle about a quar- 
ter of an inch more or less, according to-the size of 
the rod, so as to obtain a pasteboard ring. Lay to- 
gether two such rings, and wind them from six to 
eight times with worsted, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. Cover four of these double rings with 
gray and two’with red worsted. In order to fasten 
these rings on the rod cut out on one end six grooves, 
each one inch apart; put one of the wound double cir- 
cles on the rod so that the pasteboard shall be exactly 

























Tatrep CoLiar. 







Fig. 2.—Worstep CriinpRIcal 


Fig. 1.—LEaTHER CYLINDRICAL 
Duster. 


Duster. 


over one of the grooves; cut the wool on the outer edge of the ring, as partly shown in 
Fig. 3, then shove the rings a little apart, and bind the wool fast in the groove by tying 
as shown in Fig. 4.- This done, cut the pasteboard through, and slide the rings off the 
rod. The other rings are put on in the same manner, and in the alternation of color 
shown in the pattern. The ends of the worsted, which must stand out compactly, are 
cut around so that they shall be perfectly regular. On the other end of the rod tie round 
the handle a crochet cord with which to hang up the duster. 


Tatted Collar. 

Tus collar, part of which is shown of the full size in the illustration, is worked with 
very fine twisted thread. It is composed of four-leaved tatted figures and single tatted 
rings, which are joined as shown in the figure. The four-leaved figures are worked as 
follows: Work 3 ds. (double stitches), 1 p. (picot); alternate seven times 2 ds., 1 p., 
then 3 ds., and join the row. Close on this leaf of the figure work three other similar 
leaflets; but in working these, join the last picot of the last leaf instead of forming the 
Ist picot of the new leaf; and in working the last of the four leaves, join to the Ist p. 
of the Ist leaf instead of forming the last picot. Having finished the figure tie together 
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the beginning and end of the threads, and cut them 
off. Join these figures in a row by joining the two 
middle picots of a leaf of the former figure instead 
of working the two middle picots of the last leaf. 
Every two rows of these four-leaved figures are joined 
by means of the tatted rings already spoken of, and 
which are composed each of 32 ds., which are joined 
between the four-leaved figures, as shown in the pat- 
tern. Begin each ring with 2 ds., take up the picot 
of the four-leaved figure, work again 2 ds., take up 
the next picot, and continue in this manner, paying 
attention to the pattern, until the ring has reached 
the required size. Each ring is worked in the cen- 
trein lace stitch, as shown in the illustration. Work 
the collar round the neck in close button-hole stitch. 


Crochet Collar. 

Tuts collar is worked with fine crochet cotton. 
It is composed of single crochet rosettes and flower- 
like figures, which are joined by means of sewed 
bars. Work, first, the rosettes, which are always 
begun in the middle. Make a foundation of 9 chain, 
join in a ring by means of a slip stitch, then crochet 
the Ist round. First 5 chain, of which the first four 
serve as one treble; after which alternate in the ring 
17 times 1 treble and 1 chain. 2d round.—1 single 
crochet in each chain of the last round, between ° 





Fig. 3.—Manyer or Maxinc Worstep 
Dustkr. 
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which always 4 chain. After this fasten ‘the 
thread. Every following rosette is to be fast- 
ened to the preceding, as shown in the pattern. 
The flower-like figures are also begun in the cen- 
tre. Make a foundation of 12 chain, join in a 
ring by means of a slip stitch and crochet. Ist 
round—2 chain, which serve as a short double 
stitth; * 8 chain, passing over 1 stitch; 1 short 
double in the following stitch. From * repeat 
4 times. ‘Then follow 3 chain. 2d round—In 
every 3 chain between 2 short double of the last 
round always 1 single crochet; 1 short double; 
3 double; 1 short double; 1 single crochet. 
Having prepared the requisite number of rosettes 
and figures, make the border round the neck as 
follows: On a foundation chain of suitable length 
crochet 1 round alternating 1 double; 1 chain 
passing over 1 stitch. Then on this round, as 
also on the other edge of the foundation row, 
each | round com of 2 single crochet in ev- 
ery chain, followed by 3 chain. Now arrange 
the finished figures on a foundation of paste- 
board or oil-cloth, which is cut the desired shape 
of the collar, and fasten them together by means 
of sewed bars of fine crochet cotton. 


‘Sofa Pillow in Guipure Net and Tatting. 
See illustration on page 361. 


Marentars: Spool thread Nos. 60 and 80; twisted 
crochet cotton ; Biue satin ; satin ribbon of the same 
#hade, une inch wide; horse-hair or feathers. 

This tasteful sofa pillow is made of blue satin, cov- 
ered on the upper side with guipure net and tatting, 
bordered with a quilling, and finished on the corners 
with bows of blue satin ribbon an inch wide. Work 
the foundation of the cover with spool cotton No. 60, 
and over a mesh two-thirds of an inch round. This 
foundation has 63 holes (64 stitches) in length and 
breadth. Begin on a corner with 2 foundation stitch- 
es, and net backward and forward in rounds, adding 
one stitch at the end of each round, till the number of 
stitches counts 64; on this work one round without 
widening or narrowing; then take off one stitch at 
the end of ed following round (that is, net as one 
stitch the last 2 loops of each round) until the stitches 
are reduced to two. Tie these two stitches together 
without forming a new stitch. 

The finished foundation must be stretched on a 
frame and worked in the design shown by the last 
illustration (which consists of one large square, sur- 
rounded by twelve smaller ones) with spool cotton 
No. 80, in point de toile, point de reprise, and point 
de feston. The small squares are separated by a row 
of holes worked in point d'esprit. The illustration 
shows such a square of the full size. The central 
square, which is 31 holes in length and breadth, is bor- 
dered by two rows of holes, which are not worked. 
but are ornamented by sewing on two rows of tatted 
lace with the ring set opposite. 

For each row work at a quarter of an inch distant 
from the threads a ring of 7 ds. (double stitches), 7 p. 
(picots), separated each by 1 ds., 7 ds., and sew them 
on the foundation as shown in the figure. Besides 
this, work on the foundation raised rosettes, the po- 
sition of which is shown in the figure. Each rosette 
except the central one is composed of 4 rows of rings. 
Begin with the outer row, and work a hair’s-breadth 
apart 12 ringr, each composed ds., 9 p., each sep- 
arated by J ds., 7 ds.; then tie the beginning and end 
of the thread together. Each of the 12 rings of the 
second circle numbers 5 ds., 5 P each separated by 
1ds.,5ds. In the 3d circle work for each ring 5 ds., 1 
p.,5ds, Finally for each ring of the last circle, 3 ds., 


1 p., 3 ds. 
Whe circles of the rosette in the centre of the large 
square are larger; they number 16 rings each. 








FLOWERS. 


Unper the brown of the old year’s leaves, 
Under the shadow of budding trees, 
‘The spring-flowers grow. 
Along the hedge, by the running brook, 
We found them in many a walk we took, 
We children, long ago. . 


They have passed away, those first fair years, 

And with them our childish joys and fears ; 
But the scent of the flowers 

That we loved is the same, and as sweet 

As when we gathered them under our feet 
In that spring-time of ours. 





FALLING BETWEEN TWO. 
UCY BARNARD opened the door and 
looked out into the darkness of the dreary 
November night. 

‘*You do not suppose he is there yet, Marga- 
ret ?” asked she, anxiously. 

Margaret was paring apples for the next day’s 
baking at the great cherry table over by the win- 
dow, and, looking up at the clock, she answered 
cheerful as ‘Thanksgiving dinner and every body 
alive to eat it, ‘¢1 think he must be nearly in 
sight of the ‘light in the window.’ ” 

**T wish you wouldn’t always be quoting poe- 
try,” returned Lucy, impatiently, displeased at 
the implied suggestion of any body but herself 
having an interest or a right to light her lover 
home. ‘Then, with a sudden contradiction of 
feeling, she continued: ‘* None of those Blane- 
fields will take care of him whatever happens. 
Oh, why didn't I make Walter promise to go 
around by the road? or why did I let him go at 
all this horrible night ? It is darker and foggier 
than ever, and he will certainly lose his way go- 
ing over the hill. Besides he will take cold; 
don't you know he will take cold, Margaret? 
His throat was a little sore already, and he will 
get a lung-fever, with nobody to nurse him, and 
there you sit and look as though you didn’t care 
a bit!” 

At that instant an inner door opened and Lu- 
ey’s brother Ferdinand came in with a flaring oil- 
lamp and some books in his hands, repeating 
Latin poetry as he came. Upon the first sound 
of his voice and step Lucy took her knitting- 
work from the little square stand in one corner 
ef the room, which -was covered with papers, 
books, work, and a great brown earthen pitcher 
of white chrysanthemums in full flower, and 








seated herself in a low wooden rocking-chair, | 
with her feet on the broad hearth of the huge | 


** rotary” stove. . ' 

‘So *Blackdrop’ has gone, has he?” said 
Ferdinand, pulling Lucy's endeavor-at-curls as 
he went by. “‘ Well, which of the Blanefield 
girls docs he admire most? Tid he tell you? 


sceneries 


Sara hasthe reddest cheeks, and Alice’s eyes 
are rather the bluest, but then Flora is decidedly 
the best company of the three. If I were a 
young lady I should hate desperately to have a 
lover of mine board in’such a fascinating family.” 

Lucy did not reply, only looked dignified and 
rocked and knit the faster. But by-and-by, when 
Ferdinand was apparently absorbed in his books, 
she went to the door and looked ont once more. 
The fog had thickened, and the air-rushed in 
harsh and chill. 

‘* Why the cat isn’t here!” she said, in pre- 
tended surprise. ‘Then she shut the door and 
went back to her seat. 

As she passed Ferdinand, who seemed always 
to have an instinctive knowledge of every thing, 
he said, without looking up, ‘‘ Have you thought 
of wolves; Lucy? or wild dogs? I heard a ter- 
rible barking in the direction of the west woods, 
just the way ‘Blackdrop’ would take in going 
across over the hill. It is quite a long walk to 
Blanefield’s even if one doesn’t get bewildered, 
and wander out of the way. I don’t know what 
would induce me to go such a night as this, fog 
and dogs and all. Nothing short of seeing those 
pretty Blanetield girls at the end, I reckon.” 

‘*What you say falls on the outside of my 
cape, and perhaps you had better not take your 
time from your studies,” retorted Lucy, putting 
by her work and lighting a candle. 

‘* Before you go to sleep,” called Ferdinand, 
as she disappeared through the doorway on her 
way to her room, ‘‘I advise you to read Emer- 
son on ‘ Friendship’ three times, with care. It 
will do you good.” 

Lucy slammed together the door in reply, and 
hegan to cry as.soon as she was fairly in her own 
chamber. It was a cheerful room even in No- 


| vember, with buff and white paper on the walls, 


white cotton curtains bordered with a strip of 
brown calico at the small-paned windows, a little 
brick fire-place, 2 few books on a hanging shelf, 
several pretty engravings in rustic home-made 
frames, and one or two wreaths of dried flowers, 
still fresh in her eyes with sweet memories. But 
Lucy looked at none of her little household treas- 
ures. She threw up the window opening toward 
the west, and leaned into the dreariness until she 
had caught a sore throat; then she went to bed 
and cried herself into a headache, as she lay list- 
ening to the sound of the water falling with a 
perpetual plash into the deep barrel by the door 
under her window; and to the wind which came 
up at moonrise, fretting to itself and sighing 
around the corner of the house. 

Inthe morning, however, the world brightened 
again; although the sun had no more lustre than 
a boiled turnip, the sky was dull, and the air was 
dank. But it was daylight, and, 

* Colors seen by candle-light 
Will not look the same by day.” 

‘You suppose Walter got there safely last 
night? Say, Margaret!” asked Lucy for the 
fiftieth time the next day. 

‘“*T haven't a doubt of it,” answered the patient 
Margaret fifty times over. 

“*What a little goose I was!” said Lucy, on 
the very next Sabbath evening, as she sat upon the 
red chintz-covered sofa i: the little parlor beside 
a youth, durk-eyed and dark-skinned enough to 
justify Ferdinand’s nickname for him, 

** You never need worry about me, for I shall 
come out all right,” said he, answering her look 
of loving confidence with a tender smile that 
glorified his thin, indecisive lips. 

Lucy lingered over the memory of this smile 
longer than she did over her wreaths of faded 
flowers, for it was the last she saw for many a 
day. 

‘The previous winter Walter Elmoak taught 
the village school and tell in love with Lucy Bar- 
nard at the neighborhood tea-parties, the singing- 
schools, and the evening meetings. Since then 
he had been employed surveying land in an ad- 
joining town, and now he was ready to go back 
to finish his course at college. 

So he went away, leaving Lucy with a kiss on 
her lips and a tear in her eye. Settled at his 
studies again Walter found life in an old univers- 
ity town quite another thing from life in a little 
rural village; and his letters to Lucy were filled 
with debating clubs, prize exercises, rowing 
matches, -and skating exploits; but evidently 
none of these things interfered with her reign in 
his heart. 

‘There came, however, a time, on the evening 
of the President’s yearly levee, that she faded 
out of his thoughts like a star at dawn. 

He had come in late, and was just paying his 
respects to the President and the President's wife, 
when in a mirror opposite he saw the reflection 
of some brown curls (read curls, and no make-up), 
a misty white dress, clusters and wreaths of moss 
rose-buds, with an instant glimpse of a face purer 
than the dress, fairer than the roses, and sweeter 
than any flower of the field. 

‘* Who is that young lady, the one eating an 
ice by the window ?” he asked somebody. 

As it happened the somebody knew her. 

‘*That is Miss Rose Ashmead. Haven't you 
seen her before, 1 want to know? Well, no! I 
guess you haven't. She has not been at home 
this year. But you ought to know her. Shall I 
present you ?” 

Walter made no objection, and Miss Ashmead 
being as charming as she was lovely he did not 
think of Lucy Barnard—who was up in her cham- 
ber reading over all his letters from the beginning 
—again that evening. 

After this came the long summer vacation ; 
and one day as Lucy Barnard sat sewing by the 
window she saw a white horse flash by, with a 
dark, graceful figure in the open carriage behind. 
Lucy dropped her work. 

‘** Margaret, do put away that old coat!” said 
she, in an imperative tone. ‘I dont see why 
you will bring such shabby work into the sitting- 


room, afternoons, You seem to be bright enongh * 


about some things.” 





**Oh! has Walter come?” asked Margaret, at 
once ‘‘ bright enough” to discern the signs of 
the times. . 

“*He has. And I do hope, Margaret, you 
won’t put any dough-nuts on the supper-table. 
Father will soak them in his tea if you do,” re- 
turned Lucy, as Margaret vanished with her of- 
fending work through an inner door just before 
Walter Elmoak came springing up the front 
steps, with the old smile and the same tender 
eyes. The same, and yet with a shade of difier- 
ence, which Lucey detected without defining. 

That evening, as they stood together on the 
broad granite door-step, with the tiger-lilies and 
the woodbine at the side, the mountain and the 
misty river before them in the distance, the ma- 
ple-tree above their heads, and the moonlight 
over all, Walter happened to speak of Miss Rose 
Ashmead. It was not much he said, but at the 
first-word Lucy flashed out, and then grew dig- 
nified ; so Walter turned the conversation, and 


“instinctively avoided any farther mention of the 


lady’s name in his talk or in his letters. 

But he did not avoid her presence when he 
was back at the University. Not a bit. He 
saw her often without an especial effort ; for the 
stately old town was brilliant that winter. A 
party epidemic broke out and raged violently. 
‘There was an unusual amount of snow for that 
locality, and sleighing became fashionable. Ev- 
ery thing and every body combined to throw the 
charming Rose in Walter's way, and uncon- 
sciously her winning grace was doing its work on 
his susceptible heart. : 

One evening he called at Dr. Ashmead’s, and, 
finding Rose out, waited a while in the parlor, 
sitting back in a deep window and looking over 
abook of poems. Presently she came in, flushed 
and sparkling from a quick walk; and without 
seeing Walter she came to a pier-glass and, tak- 
ing off her bonnet, stood smoothing her curls. 
Her shining eyes, glowing cheeks, and tumbled 
hair made such a sweet, fresh picture that, al- 
most without knowing it, he crossed the room, 
and, coming behind her, kissed the bright face. 

Rose gave a little start, went white in place of 
pink, and turning, walked soberly out of the 
room without speaking. She met her younger 
sister at the door, and did not come back. 

Then in a flash young Elmoak knew that in 
all these past days his heart had been drifting 
away and away from Lucy Barnard, and turning 
with all the facile passion of youth to Rose Ash- 
mead. He returned to his lodgings and went to 
bed, that he need see nobody, where he tumbled 
all night-long and wondered he did not die. 

**'Toothache, is it, Elmoak ?” asked his dis- 
turbed chum. 

‘* A touch of it,” groaned Elmoak. 

“Is this I? Has such a thing happened to 
me? IT laughed at Lucy's girlish warnings, and 
thought [ had more strength of character,” said 
he the next morning, as he tied on his cravat in 
the closet, too mortitied and miserable to look at 
himself in the glass. 

Yes, it was certainly he; and all day long the 
knowledge pressed heavier and heavier upon him. 

**T am sorry Lucy cares so much for me! 
She is a good girl, and I shall always be glad to 
be her friend; but 1 see now I never really loved 
her; and i must not perjure myself even to save 
her from sorrow. I must certainly break off 
from her,” decided this conscientious soul. 

But while he yet mused there came a letter 
from Lucy, tender and true, filled with common 
home pictures of a common home iife. 

‘Father is topping turnips in the kitchen, of course. 
The man has no more sense of titness than a cat; and 
he would as soon winnow wheat in the parlor as any 
where if the family were there and nobody protested. 
Aunt Patty sits by him saying, ‘Oue hundred and 
ninety-six pounds is it, Jabez, in a barrel of flour?’ 
Jabez auswers ‘Certain.’ ‘Weil, I reckon just as 
likely as not Solomonson cheated me in that last bag. 
I don't hold him any too good for it. And I want 
you to weigh it over after bim just so I can satisfy my- 
self. An eighth bag it is—how many pounds ought 
that to ve?’ continues my careful aunt. You wonder 
I can tear myself from such absorbing conversation, 
{i know; but to tell you the truth, I can not talk with 
my throat, and so [ have come off up stairs to talk with 
my pen and forget the deprivation for a while. I 
don’t know indeed wuether I shall ever be able to 
speak aloud again. Even Doctor Rockafellow-thinks 
it doubtful. 1 took a severe cold at our Sabbath- 
school picnic and have never regovered my voice, 
though { feel pretty well otherwise. It may be only 
nervous weakness, from which I shall rally; but the 
ductor warns me I shall have to keep closely housed 
for some time, and give up all meetings, lectures, and 
parties for the present. So you see I shall depend 
more than ever On my correspondents. ‘Remember, 
love, remember.’” 

How could Walter have the hardness in reply- 
ing to tell Lucy her place was filled? No! he 
must not be so heartless. It could not be right. 
It might be Lucy was following her mother in 
consumption. Probably she was; and such a 
step on his part would perhaps hasten the dis- 
ease, Then he should always feel himself guilty 
of her death. So it was better to go on writing 
her as usual. She might waste away and die, 
and then he should be glad he had given her no 
unnecessary pain. Therefore, in any event, it 
was better to wait for the great arranger, Time. 

“*It is only with the present we have to do; 
and I will not make any body wretched about 
what may never happen,” said he, shutting his 
eyes and stopping his ears. 

Next time he met Rose Ashmead he said, soft- 
ly, ‘‘ Forgive me,4 mistook you for a flower.” 

“J will, if you will never mistake again,” re- 
plied Rose, gravely. 

How sweet were her words of blame, and how 
beautiful her quiet dignity shone through them! 
Elmoak loved her better than ever, and showed 
it in every wrinkle of his coat. He tried, or 
fancied he tried, to hold himself somewhat aloof 
from the fascination of her influence; but what 
is a leaf to the cwrent of aiiver? He refiaxined, 
indeed, for weeks and months from saying in 
words what every body with eyes had long seen ; 
and Rose wondered, that while he came to her 


* so constantly and showed in a thousand ways how 


dear she was, he really said so little abont it. 





And still he kept answering Lucy’s loving let- 
ters in the same old loving way. Sometimes 
despising himself as a hypocrite, and sometimes 
pitying himself as an involuntary martyr. 

One day a letter came from Margaret. Lucy 
had taken a fresh cold, or what seemed so, and 
was not able to write, but thinking Walter would 
miss his accustomed letter, she had begged Mar- 
garet to write for her. 

‘*She is going to die! How thankful I am I 
have done nothing to give her pain!” said Wal- 
ter, with tears in his eyes of mingled relief and 
tenderness. Then he wrote Lucy a letter of 
affectionate sympathy, and after mailing it went 
up to Doctor Ashmead’s, and was fascinated 
into saying to Rose the things which had been 
in his heart and eyes so long. 

But though he had Rose’s ring on his finger 
and Rose's kisses on his lips, he was far enough 
from being happy; for Sin has a twin-sister 
whose name is Sorrow, and who follows the one 
is followed by the other. 

The days went on and on, until upon one day 
Ferdinand.Barnard, who had a way of falling in 
with almost every body, fell in with a Miss Cor- 
nell, from the old university town where Walter 
Elmoak was going through his senior year, and 
picking May-tlowers with Rose Ashmead at that 
particular hour. . This Miss Cornell happened 
to be a young lady who had no Blue Chamber in 
her house. The doors were always wide open 
to every comer, and one could not know her leng 
without knowing every thing she knew. So be- 
fore their chance car-ride together was ended, 
Ferdinand, among other gossip, had heard about 
the intimacy of Elmoak with Miss Ashmead. 
‘*T won't positively say they are engaged, but it 
amounts to that, without question. You may 
believe me or not, but he spends five nights in 
every week at the Doctor’s to my certain knowl- 
edge,” said Miss Cornell, who exaggerated un- 
mercifully in her narratives. Ferdinand detect- 
ed this trait in her character, but still he de- 
duced something very like the truth from her 
statements. 

‘** You did not follow my advice and read Em- 
erson on ‘ Friendship’ three times with care, and 
now see what comes of your headstrong inde- 
pendence,” said he to Lucy when he reached 
home, chafing and angry. 

“*T want to know if you are so silly? I have 
more confidence in my fiiends than to believe 
what every little fool says against them,” whis- 
pered Luey, in reply. 

But that strong-mindedness was only for Fer- 
dinand. For herself and for Margaret she 
dropped the veil of self-restraint, and went into 
paroxysms of agonized fear, writing, before she 
tried to sleep, a letter to Miss Ashmead, whose 
very existence she pretended to doubt. But in 
her heart she knew the shameful story was true ; 
she recognized an old, unnamed pain that found 
voice now and explained itself, springing into 
place as though it had always been acknowl- 
edged and regnant. So when Rose’s indignant 
reply of confirmation came she felt no more as- 
sured than before. 

‘*T wonder if you think I shall break my heart 
about it, Margaret ?” she asked, scornfully.  ‘* I 
have been afraid [ could not succeed in living for 
Walter, and I promise you I won’t die for him.” 

She kept her word royally, and from that time 
began to recover, 

As for Rose, humiliated and mortified nigh 
unto death as she believed, she yet allowed her- 
self to give no sign of pain to the gay world of 
which she formed a part; and not even Miss 
Cornell could positively assert there had ever been 
really an engagement. But as for her it was 
‘* when the half gods went that the gods arrived” 
in very truth. The last time Walter came to see 
her in the old way, as apology for the lateness 
of the hour he said he had been walking with 
one of the divinity students who had lately come, 
a young man named Herbert Halloween ; and, 
behold! it came to pass afterward that this same 
Herbert Halloween came in and built up the 
broken-down altar in the heart of Rose; kin- 
ding on it a holier fire than the double-minded 
Elmoak had ever lighted. So she learned after 
much sorrow to bless God for her losses while 
she thanked Him for her gains. 

And Elmoak, disappointed and self-degraded 
beyond expression, found after all it was his own 
heart which was ground between the upper and 
the nether millstone. Rose Ashmead would not 
see him; but Lucy Barnard would not even open 
his letters of self-reproach and penitence. In- 
stead of a surfeit of love and ladies he found him- 
self left with none; until at last his affections, be- 
ing of wonderfully recuperative power, turned for 
solace to Miss Cornell, who was just about as fit- 
ting for him as a barberry-bush for a sycamore- 
tree. 

They were married after he had finished his 
medical course, and they live to-day in the white 
brick cottage at the head of the main street in 
this very village. y 

Dr. Elmoak has become a man of note and po- 
sition in his profession as well as in town, while 
the depth of Mrs.Elmoak’s capacity is sounded 
by the number of the congregation on Sunday, 
the number of pieces in her neighbors’ washings, 
the particulars,of the last funeral, and the de- 
tails of diphtheria and fever. Her bread is al- 
ways heavy, her butter strong, her pickles soft, 
and her vinegar weak; she carries her muff 
wrong side out, pins her shaw] crooked, musses 
her bonnet-strings, and don’t keep ber husband’s 
buttons on; and, oll in all, as he has no chil- 
dren, and not even the consolation of a cat, his 
domestic life is a pitiful failure. 

Last Sabbath, when our new church was dedi- 
cated, I especially noted this as I saw him bald 
and portly, sitting at his end of the pew in his 
high dicky and dusty coat beside his pale-eyed, 
dowdy wife, who was whirling around to take 
observations when any body came in, as though 


| she were hung on a ptvot like a telescope. Four 
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seats before them sat Lucy Barnard, the wife of 
a rich banker in a neighboring town, maguificent 
and regal in black velvet and garnet moire an- 
tique; while Herbert Halloween, now a Rev- 
erend Doctor, preached the dedicatory sermon ; 
and Mrs. Rose Halloween, beautiful and win- 
some as ever, sat opposite the banker’s wife, look- 
ing like her, perfectly content, and even exult- 
ant with what life had brought her. 

Looking at the Past and the Present brought 
so closely together, I thought that Dr. Elmoak, 
like nations, was receiving his punishment in this 
world. 
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PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, February 26, 1868. 
HE festivities of the Carnival and the pro- 
cession of the Boeuf Gras have been so often 
described that it is perhaps a dangerous topic. 
Yet if the performance does not become trite, 
but is repeated every year, perhaps the deserip- 
tion ought to be repeated also. 

Let us then, without wearying patience by too 
close attention to all its details, meet the proces- 
sion once or twice in the course of its three days’ 
journey about the streets of Paris, and see what 
new features it presents this year. : 

On Sunday last many people went to the great 
Church of the Madeleine who rarely go to church 
any where, for the vast steps, broad landing, and 
magnificent portico of this temple command an 
uninterrupted view down the Rue Royale, and 
afforded, by the continuous side arcades connect- 
ing the front and rear porticoes, the means of fol- 
lowing the movement of the procession, which it 
was announced would in the course of the day 
march up the Rue Royale, pass through the flow- 








er-market at the side of the church, and turn up 
the Rue Tronchet in its rear. 

At half past one o'clock the steps and portico 
were crowded with spectators, many of whom had 
just come out from service, others having been 


sitting on the steps since ten in the morning. The | 
Rue Royale was cleared of carriages, and a great | 
crowd covered both the broad sidewalks and the | 


greater part of the smooth asphaltum carriage- 
way, in the centre of which a row of gexs @armes 
preserved a sort of open avenue for the expected 
procession, A murmur of exclamations, answer- 
ing to the distant sound of trumpets, announced 
the approach of the cortége. The advance-guard 
of cavalry, followed by a decorated car, upon which 
stood the first prize ox, wheeled into the street 
upon a canter, and drew up before the hotel of 
the Minister de la Marine. When these moved 
on up the street the succeeding parts of the pro- 
cession followed. Gorgeously dressed cavalry, or 
squads of horsemen uniformly attired in brilliant 
funcy costumes, alternated with the four cars bear- 
ing the four oxen, and the six cars or triumphal 
chariots, which by their designs, the dresses of 
their occupants, and the banners they bore, sym- 
holized the different quarters of the globe, and 
agriculture during the four seasons. Upon the 
car of Asia was raised a life-like image of an ele- 
phant, and aloft upon his back was a tower or 


with members of his household, appeared upon 
the balcony of the clock-tower, and the gates of 
the railing were then opened to the crowd, a por- 
tion of which pressed into the court and surround- 
ed the five hundred personages who composed 
the procession. On this day one of the chariots 
bore a life-size figure of an ox with golden horns, 
which was in fact a balloon inflated with gas. 
When this car was before the Emperor the string 
was cut and the huge animal rose into the air, to 
the infinite amazement of the spectators. I have 
heard of broad grins, but I never before witness- 
ed one like this, which was at least 20 acres in 
extent. The flying ox preserved his centre of 
gravity very well while waltzing slowly up into 
the sky, and at last disappeared, as a soaring 
bird does, from our sight. It was a sort of apo- 
theosis of Beef, intended perhaps by the one who 
contrived the freak to symbolize the withdrawal 
of meat from human society, which the Church 
enjoins for a time. 

During the afternoon and evening the streets, 
particularly the Boulevards, from the new Opera- 
house eastward, were thronged with pedestrians 


| and carriages, all omnibuses and carts being ex- 


cluded; and among them walked or rode boys 
and men masked and fantastically dressed, cut- 
ting such antics as they could for the amusement 
of the crowd. Many of the children appearing in 
the streets were also in fancy costumes, but they 


all behaved with the utmost gravity. 


I saw one man parading the street toward 
dusk in the apparel of a woman in deshabille, 
and in such a plight that chivalrous Frenchmen 
ought to have horsewhipped the fellow and duck- 
ed him in the Seine. As for the rest that I saw 
in a three hours’ walk, if not always very witty or 
humorous it was grotesque enough, and it would 
be ungrateful not to try to laugh at those who try 
so hard to make themselves laughable. But to 
our thinking there is more happiness expressed 
in the natural spontaneous merriment of a pure 
and unaffected mind, or in the earnest thought- 
ful look of eyes that have their depths of rever- 
ence, charity, judgment, and modesty, as well as 
the surface-sparkle of wit, than in all the artifi- 
cial and half-contemptuous gayety with which 


| Paris has made such an effort to be amused. 





One could not help thinking that some of the 
parents who drive out with their children dressed 
like Punch and Judy, or the clowns of a circus, 
would have done better to have taken them down 
the narrow streets of Old Paris, and bestowed the 
expense in carrying thither food and fuel to some 
of the pallid poor who shiver and fast without 
needing the injunctions of the Church to do so, 
To carry smiles and happiness abroad in that 
way would be teaching the little ones to make 
people laugh to some purpose. ° 

But here we are, fairly into a second column, 
and not into Lent yet. 

It is said that a wise man is known as much 
hy what he omits to say as by what he says. ‘This 
is certainly true of newspaper correspondents in 
these days, when the telegraph competes with, but 
does not supersede, the mail, and the reader of 


| the weekly paper reads half a dozen dailies also. 


palanquin with pink covering, in which sat an | 


Oriental princess. Slightly’swaying in her lofty 
seat as the chariot rolled over the smooth pave- 
ment, and perhaps also shivering a little in the 


cool wind, the expression of her countenance was | : : . . 
| go toa public station of the telegraph at the 


hardly so placid as that of the great ox behind 
whom she rode. In her uncomfortable elevation 
she seemed to be a felicitous representation of the. 
infelicity of royalty. The car of agriculture, bear- 
ing peasants in native costumes, sitting with their 
implements of labor under a little grove of arti- 
ficial apple-trees in full bearing, was escorted by 
four young ladies on horseback, in white robes, 
but with bare heads, arms, and necks, who per- 
sonified the four seasons. ‘The view down the 
street upon this approaching pageant, brilliant 
with colored dresses and bamners flashing in the 
sun, and resonant with the bands of drums and 
trumpets, and surrounded by a crowd that pressed 
on every side and ran before and after, and sur- 
veyed also by elegantly-dressed spectators from 
private boxes on either side, afforded a scene of 
rare brilliancy. 

Not less interesting to us was the crowd of 
which we formed a part. Here at our side was 
one of the beadles or vergers of the Madeleine, 
who exclaimed with enthusiasm and delight as 
each part of the cortége came into view, and en- 
tered into a long conversation with us, and asked 
us about our country, He pointed out M. Duval, 
the great butcher, riding in his carriage in the 
procession, the leading spirit in the management 
of this humorous preliminary to the fasts of Lent. 
Near us stood one of the priests, who had come 
out bareheaded to witness the scene, which he 
did with apparently equal interest, though in 
silence. Behind the pillar at our back stood the 
soldiers, who in uniform and with arms guard the 
gates of worship and direct one which door to en- 
ter at and which to pass out of on these days of 
zreat throngs. In the midst of the crowd are seen 
every where poor people pursuing those little indus- 
tries which are patronized on such occasions: boys 
with huge baskets of waffles and a tin dredging- 
box to sugar them with for the purchaser, women 
with trays of candies and wooden rattles, and men 
with benches on their shoulders, Which they run 
to put down in advance of the procession, and let 
out standing places to those who wish to see over 
the heads of the crowd. 

On Tuesday, Mardi Gras, the third and last day 
of the festival, and a general holiday, the proces- 
sion was to visit the Tuileries. A few moments 
before one o'clock we reached the Place du Car- 
rousel, where we found its open pavement cover- 
ed with spectators. Hundreds of windows in the 
Surrounding Palace buildings were opened, and 
were black with heads looking down upon the 
scene. The fantastic cortége entered under the 
arches leading from the Rue de Rivoli, and 


Let us hope for the good time coming that 
somebody has predicted, which will set this all 
right, when every intelligent person will carry in 


| his pocket a portable electric battery with the 


end of a wire, and all that he need do will be to 


| nearest street corner, and hook on, and talk 








the iron railing into the court 
The Emperor and his family, | 


passed through 
of the Tuileries. 





away around the world at sixpence a half hour. 
GRATIAN, 





MODERN MANNERS. 
A HIGHWAY DRAMA, IN SIX ACTS. 
Acr’}. 

Scene 1, — Broadway, in the heaviest snow- 
storm of the season. Lady standing on the cor- 
ner watching for an omnibus with a vacant seat. 
All are full. Still she waits. It grows dusk. 
Ilow can she get home? At length, wearied 
out, she ventures to signal one to take her in. 


Scene 2,—Lady enters the omnibus. Twelve 
‘*lords of creatign” are seated within. Lady 


shrinks back at first; but knowing no other way 
to reach home, nerves herself, clinging to the 
roof, to endure the stony stare of twenty-four 
eyes. The twenty-four eyes gaze relentlessly upon 
the lady’s flushing face. Oh, could she but have 
walked! 

Scene 38.—At the farthest corner two eyes be- 
gin to look pityingly upon the standing lady. 
‘Their owner signals, at length, for her to take 
his seat. She bows gratefully—'tis pleasant to 
be thought of kindly—but the seat is difficult to 
reach, and she hesitates to accept an attention 
which may be grudgingly offered. But the own- 
er of the two pitying eyes courteously insists, and 
the lady is seated. 

Scene 4.—The eleven lords turn twenty-two 
wondering orbs upon the rustic, unsophisticated 
masculine who knows so little of modern eti- 
quette as to resign his seat to a lady. 


Act II. 


Scene 1.—Fourth Avenue car; all the seats 
occupied, but only two of them by ladies. One 
of the ladies young and pretty. Car stops; en- 
ters an elderly lady, crowned with a ‘‘ hoary 
head” such as the ancients were accustomed and 
commanded to ‘‘rise up before.” No one rises ; 
elderly lady supports herself against the door of 
the car. : 

Scene 2.—The young and. pretty lady seated 
in the car sees the hoary-headed lady standing. 
She casts a hasty, indignant look. at- the stolid 
men afdund ; then-rising, courteously offers her 
seat to the aged lady, who accepts gratefully, with 
thanks. Young lady stands through her ride, 





rewarded—outwardly—only by rude, wondering 
stares, 
Act ITT. 

Scene 1.—Astor House, starting-point of Eighth 
Avenue cars. Gentlemen and ladies waiting. 
Car comes in sight. ‘‘Gentlemen” start and 
run to meet it; they jump on it while moving, 
cling to the sides, rush inside, and fill every seat 
before it really stops. Ladies enter; no seats. 
Ladies get out of the car and wait for another. 
Same process repeated; gentlemen run ahead 
and fill up the car; ladies.stand or wait. 

Scene 2.—Eighth Avenue car, at Bleecker 
Street. Enters a well-dressed, modest-looking 
lady. Seats filled with lines of ‘lords of crea- 
tion,” most intent upon the: ‘‘ news” of the day. 
No one is standing but this one lady, who finds 
herself conspicuously located. Lords look up— 
see one lady standing solitary—resume their read- 
ing with new interest, apparently quite indifferent 
to outward things. 


Acr IV. 

Scene 1.—Broadway car,» A feeble old gen- 
tleman enters. Seats filled.. No young and vig- 
orous noble offers civilities, or, pays the slightest 
attention to the pale face and bent form. Snd- 
denly one rises, mere boy, and with courtly 
grace presents his seat to the aged gentkeman. 
Not until then is it seen that the young knight, 
brave and noble in. soul, is mutilated in body, 
and stands on crutches, while an empty sleeve 
swings loosely at his side. His soldierly act 
rouses some dormant spirit in lookers on, and 
seats are offered him, He declines, saying he is 
quite able to stand. 

Act V. 

Scene 1.—Sixth Avenue car. Seats xof full, 
but occupants have spread themselves largely. 
Enter lady and gentleman. People look up 
blankly, but never attempt to contract them- 


selves. Gentleman and lady look vainly for an 
opening. Great obtuseness prevails, Gentle- 
man makes a direct request for room, <A re- 


luctant. movement is made, and supercilious 
stares bestowed upon the intruders, 

Scene 2.—Lady enters a crowded car. .Gen- 
tleman rises to give her his seat. A youthful 
dandy slips dextrously into the vacant place, ad- 
justs his eye-glass, and coolly opens. the morning 
paper. Indignant looks of gentleman entirely 
wasted, as he reads with fixed eyes. Lady smiles 


{ curiously, and continues to stand. 


Acr VI. 

Scene 1,—Railroad director asleep. Dreams. 
In dream sees a large parlor filled with ladies. 
Placard in conspicuous place with words ‘‘ Office 
of the Directresses of the City Railroad Compa- 
nies.” Ladies writing and talking. 

Scene 2.—Grand transformation-scene, with 
panoramic views of the city of New York. Num- 
ber of cars and omnibuses on every line tripled ; 
car passes a given point every half minute. No 
car crowded. Seats for all. No cross looks. 
Every body exceedingly polite. 
happy. General indications of the rapid approach 
of the Millennium! 





({Enitered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1867, 
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CHAPTER XXXTX. 
THE CAB. 


THar evening Beatrice’s performance had been 
greeted with louder applause than usual, and, 
what was more gratifying to one like her, the ef- 
fective passages had been listened to with a still- 
ness which spoke more loudly than the loudest 
applause of the deep interest of the audience. 

Langhetti had almost always driven home with 
her, but on this occasion he had excused himself 
on account of some business in the theatre which 
required his attention. 

On going out Beatrice could not find the cab- 
man whom she had employed. After looking 
around tor him a long time she found that he 
had gone. She was surprised and vexed. At 
the same time she could not account for this, but 
thought that perhaps he had been drinking and 
had forgotten all about her. On making this 
discovery she was on the point of going back and 
telling Langhetti, but a cabman followed her 
persistently, promising to take her wherever she 
wished, and she thought that it would be foolish 
to trouble Langhetti about so small a matter; 
so that at length she decided to employ the per- 
severing cabman, thinking that he could take her 
to her lodgings as well as any body else. 

The cabman started off at a rapid pace, and 
went on through street after street, while Bea- 
trice sat thinking of the evening’s performance. 

At last it seemed to her that she had been a 
rouch longer time than usual, and she began to 
fear that the cabman had lost his way. She 
looked out. They were going along the upper 
part of Oxford street, a great distance from 
where she lived. She instantly tried to draw 
down the window so as to attfact the cabman’s 
attention, but could not move it. She tried the 
other, but all were fast and would not:stir. She 
rapped at the glass to make him hear, but he 


Every body very , 





took no notice. Then she tried to open the 
door, but could not do so from the inside. 

She sat down and thought. What could he 
the meaning of this? ‘ They were now going at 
a much faster rate than is common in the streets 
of London, but where she was going she could 
not conjecture. 

She was not afraid. Her chief feeling was one 
of indignation. Either the cabman was drunk 
—or what? Could he have been hired to carry 
her off to her enemies? Was she betrayed ? 

This thought flashed like lightning through 
her mind. 

She was not one who would sink down into in- 
action at the sudden onset of terror. Her chief 
feeling now was one of indignation at the audaci- 
ty of such an attempt. Obeying the first impulse 
that seized her, she took the solid roll of music 
which she carried with her and dashed it against 
the front window so violently that she broke it 
in pieces. ‘Then she caught the driver by the 
sleeve and ordered him to stop. 

‘* All right,” said the driver, and, turning a 
corner, he whipped up his horses, and they gal- 
loped on faster than ever. 

“If you don’t stop I'll call for help!” cried 
Beatrice. . 

The driver's only answer was a fresh applica- 
tion of the whip. 

The street up which they turned was narrow, 
and as it had only dwelling-houses it was not so 
brightly lighted as Oxford Street. There were 
but few foot-passengers on the sidewalk. As it 
was now about midnight, most of the lights were 
out, and the gas-lamps were the chief means of 
illumination. 

Yet there was a chance that the police might 
save her. With this hope she dashed her music 
scroll against the windows on each side of the 
cab and shivered them to atoms, calling at the 
top of her voice for help. The swift rush of the 
cab and the sound of a woman’s voice shouting 
for aid aroused the police. ‘They started forward. 
But the horses were rushing so swiftly that no 
one dared to touch them. ‘The driver seemed to 
them to have lost control. They thought that 
the horses were running away, and that those 
within the cab were frightened. 

Away they went through street after street, 
and Beatrice never ceased to call. The excite- 
ment which was created by the runaway horses 
did not abate, and at length when the driver 
stopped a policeman hurried up. ~ 

The house before which the cab stopped was a 


| plain two-story one, in a quiet-looking street. A 








light shone from the front-parlor window. As 
the cab drew up the door opened and a man 
came out. 

Beatrice saw the policeman. 

“Help!” she cried; ‘I implore help. 
wretch is carrying me away.” 

‘* What’s this?” growled the policeman. 

At this the man that had come out of th 
house hurried forward. 

‘* Have you found her?’ exclaimed a well 
known voice. ‘*Oh, my child! How could you 
leave your father’s roof!” 

It was Jolin Potts. 

Beatrice was silent for a moment in utter 
amazement. Yet she made a violent effort 
against her despair. 

** You have no control over me,” said she, bit- 
terly. ‘‘I am of age. And you,” said she to 
the policeman, ‘*I demand your help. I put 
myself under your protection, and order you 
either to take that man in charge or to let me 
go to my home.” 

‘*Oh, my daughter !” cried Potts. 
still be relentless ?” 

‘*Help me!” cried Beatrice, and she opened 


This 


“Will you 


1 
| the cab-door. 


‘“* The policeman can do nothing,” said Potts. 
* You are not of age. He will not dare to take 
you from me.” 

**T implore you,” cried Beatrice, ‘‘ save me 
from this man. Take me to the police-station— 
any where rather than leave me here!” 

**You can not,” said Potts to the bewildered 
policeman. ‘‘ Listen. She is my daughter and 
underage. She ran away with a strolling Italian 
vagabond, with whom she is leading an improper 
life. Ihave got her back.” 

‘*Tt’s false!” cried Beatrice, vehemently. ** 1 
fled from this man’s house because I feared his 
violence.” 

*¢'That is an idle story,” said Potts. 

‘*Save me!” cried Beatrice. 

**T don’t know what to. do—I suppose I've goi 
to take you to the station, at any rate,” said the 
policeman, hesitatingly. 

** Well,” said Potts to Beatrice, ‘* if you do go 
to the station-house you'll have to be handed back 
tome. You are under age.” 

**Tt’s false!” cried Beatrice. ‘* I am twenty.” 

‘No, you are not more than seventeen.” 

‘* Langhetti can prove that Iam twenty.” 

“Wow? I have documents, and a fathers 
word will be believed before a paramour's.” 

This taunt stung Beatrice to the soul. 

** As to your charge about my cruelty IT can 
prove to the world that you lived in splendor in 
Brandon Hall. Every one of the servants can 
testify to this. Your morose disposition made 
you keep by yourself. You always treated you 
father with indifference, and finally ran away 
with a man who unfortunately had won your af- 
fections in Hong Kong.” 

‘*You well know the reason why I left your 
roof,” replied Beatrice, with calm and severe dig- 
nity. ‘* Your foul aspersions upon my character 
are unworthy of notice.” 

** And what shall I say about your asporsions 
on my character?” cried Potts, in a loud, rude 
voice, hoping by a sort of vulgar self-assertion 
to brow-beat Reatrice. ‘* Do you remember the 
names you called me and your threats against 
me? When all this is brought out in the police 
court, they will see what kind of a daughter you 
have been.” 


| 
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“OH, MY DAUGHTER!" CRIED POTTS. 


** You will be the last one who will dare to 
let it be brought into a police court.” 

**And why? ‘Those absurd charges of yours 
are worthless. lave you any proof?” he con- 
tinued, with a sneer, ‘‘or has your paramour 
any?” 

‘*Take me away,” said Beatrice to the police- 
man. 

‘* Wait!” exclaimed Potts; “‘you are going, 
and I will go to reclaim you. The law will give 
you back to me; for I will prove that you are 
under age, and I have never treated you with 
any thing except kindness. Now the law can do 
nothing since you are mine. But as ‘you are so 
young and inexperienced I'll tell you what will 
happen. 

‘*The newspapers,” he continued, after a 
pause, ‘‘will be full of your story. They will 
print what I shall prove to be true—that you had 
an intractable disposition—that you had formed 
a guilty attachment for a drum-major at) Hong 
Kong—that you ran away with him, lived for a 
while at Holby, and then went with your para- 
mour to London. If vou had only married him 
you would have been out of my power; but you 
don’t pretend to be married. You don’t call 
yourself Langhetti, but have taken another 
name, which the sharp newspaper reporters will 
hint was given you by some other one of your 
numerous favorites, ‘They will declare that you 
loverevery man but your own father; and you— 
you who played the goddess on the stage and 
sang about ‘Truth and Religion will be known 

1 over England and all-over Europe too as the 
vilest of the vile.” 

At this tremendous menace Beatrice’s resolu- 
tion was shattered to pieces. That this would 
be so she well knew. ‘To escape from Potts was 
to have herself made infamous publicly under the 
sanction of the law, and then, by that same law 
to be handed back to him. At least whether it 
was so or not, she thought so. There was no 
help—no friend. 

**Go,” said Potts; ‘‘leave me now and you 
become covered with infamy. Who would be- 
lieve your story ?” 

Beatrice was silent, her slender frame was 
rent by emotion. 

**Q God!” she groaned—but in her deep de- 
spair she could not find thoughts even for prayers. 

**You may go, policeman,” said Potts; ‘*my 
daughter will come with me.” 

**Faith and I’m glad! It’s the best thing for 
her ;” and the policeman, much relieved, returned 
to his beat. 

** Some of you ‘ll have to pay for them winders,” 
said the cabman. 

** All right,” answered Potts, quietly. 

“*'There is your home for to-night, at any rate,” 
said Potts, pointing tothe house. ‘* I don’t think 
you have any chance left. You had better go in.” 

His tone was one full of bitter taunt.. Scarce 
conscious, with her brain reeling, and her limbs 
trembling, Beatrice entered the house. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
DISCOVERIES. 
THE next morning after Beatrice’s last per- 
formance Langhetti determined to fulfill his 


promise and tell her that secret which she had 
been so anxious to know. On entering into his 














“WILL YOU STILL BE RELENTLESS?” 


parlor he saw a letter lying on the table addressed 
to him. It bore no postage stamp, or post-office 
mark. . 

He opened it and read the following: 


“Lonpon, September 5, 1849. 

‘‘ SigNorE,—Cigole, the betrayer and intend- 
| ed assassin of your late father, is now in London, 
You can find out about him by inquiring of Gio- 
vanni Cavallo, 16 Red Lion Street. As a traitor 
to the Carbonari, you will know that it is your 
duty to punish him, even if your filial piety is not 
strong enough to avenge a father’s wrongs. 

‘“* CARBONARO.” 


Langhetti read this several times. Then he 
called for his landlord. 

* ‘Who left this letter?” he asked, 

‘“* A young man.” 

‘*Do you know his name?” 

‘*No.” 

‘¢ What did he look like?” 

‘¢ He looked like a counting-house clerk more 
than any thing.” - 

‘*¢ When was it left ?” 

‘¢ About six o’clock this morning.” 

Langhetti read it over and over.. The news 
that it contained filled his mind. It was not yet 
ten o’clock. He would not take any breakfast, 
but went out at once, jumped into a cab, and 
drove off to Red Lion Street. 

Giovanni Cavallo’s office was in a low, dingy 





building, with a dark, narrow doorway. It was 

one of those numerous establishments conducted 

and supported by foreigners whose particular busi- 

ness it is not easy to conjecture. The building 

= full of offices, but this was on the ground- 
oor. 

Langhetti entered, and found the interior as 
dingy as the exterior. There was a table in the 
middle of the room. Beyond this was a door 
which opened into a back-room. 

Only one person was here—a small, bright- 
eyed man, with thick Vandyke beard and sinewy 
though small frame. Langhetti took off his hat 
and bowed. 

‘*T wish to see Signore Cavallo,” said he, in 
Italian. 

‘*T am Signore Cavallo,” answered the other, 
blandly. 

Langhetti made a peculiar motion with his left 
arm. The keen eye of the other noticed it in an 
instant. He returned a gesture of a sinfilar char- 
acter. Langhetti and he then exchanged some 
more secret signs. At last Langhetti made one 
which caused the other to start, and to bow with 
deep respect. 

**T did not know,” said he, in a low voice, 
‘*that any of the Interior Council ever came to 
London...... But come in here,” and he led the 
way into the inner room, the door of which he 





locked very mysteriously. 

A long conference followed, the details of which 
would only be tedious. “At the close Cavallo said, 

‘‘There is some life in us yet, and what life 
we have left shall be spent in trapping that mis- 
creant. Italy shall be avenged on one of her 
traitors, at any rate.” 

“You will write as I told you, and let me 
know ?” 

‘* Most faithfully.” 

Langhetti departed, satisfied with the result of 
this interview. What surprised him most was 
the letter. ‘The writer must have been one who 








had been acquainted with his past life. He was 
amazed to find any one denouncing Cigole to 
him, but finally concluded that it must be some 
old Carbonaro, exiled through the afflictions which 
had befallen that famous society, and cherishing 
in his exile the bitter resentment which only ex- 
iles can feel. 

Cavallo himself had known Cigole for years, 
but had no idea whatever of his early career. 
Cigole had no suspicion that Cavallo had any thing 
to do with the Carbonari. . His firm were gen- 
eral agents, who did business of a miscellaneous 
character, now commission, now banking, and 
-now shipping ; and in various ways they had had 
dealings with this man, and kept up an irregular 
correspondence with him. 

This letter had excited afresh within his ardent 
and impetuous nature all the remembrances of 
early wrongs. . Gentle though he was, and pure 
in heart, and elevated in all his aspirations, he 
yet was in all respects a true child of the South, 
and his passionate nature was roused to a storm 
by this prospect of just retaliation. All the lofty 
doctrines with which he might console others 
were of no avail here in giving him calm. He 
had never voluntarily pursued Cigole; but now, 
since this villain had been presented to him, he 
could not turn aside from what he considered the 
holy duty of avenging a father’s wrongs. 

He saw that for the present every thing would 
have to give way to this. He determined at once to 
suspend the representation of the ‘‘ Prometheus,” 
even though it was at the height of its popularity 
and in the full tide of its success. He determined 
to send Beatrice under his sister’s care, and to 
devote himself now altogether to the pursuit of 
Cigole, even if he had to follow him to the world’s 
end. The search after him might not be long 
after all, for Cavallo felt sanguine of speedy suc- 
cess, and assured him that the traitor was in his 
power, and that the Carbonari in London were 
sufficiently numerous to seize him and send him 
to whatever punishment might be deemed most 
fitting. N 

With such plans and purposes Langhetti went 
to visit Beatrice, wondering how she would re- 
ceive the intelligence of his new purpose. 

It was two o'clock in the afternoon before he 
reached her lodgings. On going up he rapped. 
A “ag came, and on seeing him looked fright- 
ened. . 

**Ts Miss Despard in ?” 

The servant said nothing, but ran off. Lan- 
ghetti stood waiting in surprise; but in a short 
time the landlady came. - She had a troubled 
look, and did not even return his salutation. 

‘Ts Miss Despard in ?” 

‘*She is not here, Sir.” 

** Not here |” 

‘*No, Sir. I’m frightened. There was a man 
here early this morning, too.” 

‘*A man here. - What for?” 

‘Why, to ask after her.” 

‘* And did he see her ?” 

‘*She wasn’t here.” 

‘*Wasn’t here!. What do you mean?” 

‘*She didn’t come home at all last night. I 
waited up for her till four.” . 

‘*Didn’t come home!” cried Langhetti, as an 
awful fear came over him. ; 

‘No, Sir.” 

** Do you mean to tell me that she didn’t come 
home at her usual hour ?” 
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“WHAT LIFE WE HAVE LEFT SHALL BE SPENT IN TRAPPING THAT MISCREANT.” 


“No, Sir—not at all; and as I was saying, I 
sat up nearly all night.” 

** Heavens !” cried Langhetti, in bewilderment. 
‘* What is the meaning of this? ° But také me to 
her room. Let me see with my own eyes.” . 

The landlady led the way up, and Langhetti 
followed anxiously. The rooms were empty. 
Every thing remained just as she had left it. Her 
music was lying loosely around. The landlady 
said-that she had touched nothing. 

Langhetti asked about the man who had called 
in the morning. ‘The landlady could tell no- 
thing about him, except that he was a gentleman 
with dark hair, and very stern eyes that terrified 
her. He seemed to be very angry or very ter- 
rible in some way about’ Beatrice. 

Who could this be? thought Langhetti. The 
landlady did not know his name. Some one was 
certainly interesting himself very singularly about 
Cigole, and some one else, or else the same per- 
son, was very much interested about Beatrice. 
For‘a moment he thought it might be Despard. 
This, however, did not seem probable, as Des- 
pard would have written him if he were coming 
to town. 

Deeply perplexed, and almost in despair, Lan- 
ghetti left the house and drove home, thinking on 
the way what ought to be done. He thought he 
would wait till evening, and perhaps she would 
appear. He did thus wait, and in a fever of ex- 
citement and suspense, but on going to the lodg- 
ing-house again there was nothing more known 
about her. 

Leaving this he drove to the police - office. 
Tt seemed to him now that she must have been 
foully dealt with in some way. He could think 
of no one but Potts; yet how Potts could man- 
age it was a mystery. That mystery he himself 
could not hope to unravel. ‘The police might. 
With that confidence in the police which is com- 
mon to all Continentals he went and made known 
his troubles. The officials at once promised to 
make inquiries, and told him to call on the fol- 
lowing evening. 

The next evening he went there. The police- 
man was present who had been at the place when 
Potts met Beatrice. He told the whole story— 
the horses running furiously, the screams from 
the cab, and the appeal of Beatrice for help, to- 
gether with her final acquiescence in the will of 
her father. 

Langhetti was overwhelmed. The officials 
evidently believed that Potts was an injured fa- 
ther, and showed some coldness to Langhetti. 

‘* He is her father ; what better could she do ?” 
asked one. 

“¢ Any thing would be better,” said Langhetti, 
mournfully. ‘‘He is a villain so remorseless 
that she had to fly. Some friends received her. 
She went to get her own living since she is of 
age. Can nothing be done to rescue her ?” 

‘* Well, she might begin a lawsuit ; if she real- 
ly is of age he can not hold her. But she had 
much better stay with him.” 

Such were the opinions of the officials. They 
courteously granted permission to Langhetti to 
take the policeman to the house. 

On knocking an old woman came to the door. 
In answer to his inquiries she stated that a gentle- 
man had been living there three weeks, but that 
on the arrival of his daughter he had gone home. 

‘¢ When did he leave ?” 

‘“* Yesterday morning.” 
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THE PRINCESS OF WALES AND HER ELDEST SON. 


THE PRINCESSES OF WALES. 


E present our readers with a portrait, en- 

graved from a capital photograph, of the 
present Princess of Wales, now in her twenty- 
fourth year, together with that of her eldest son, 
the Prince Albert Victor Christian Edward, who 
was born on the 8th of January, 1864, and who 
is as healthy and blooming a boy as the most 
doting and partial of parents could desire. 

It is nearly five years since the Princess of 
Wales came to England, a girlish bride, in the 
early spring of her remarkable loveliness, and to 
say that she has blossomed into all that was rea- 
sonably expected of her would be but feebly to 
express the lively estimation in which she is held 
by allclasses. Whatever her youth, beauty, edu- 
cation, and amiability of character promised has 
been amply fulfilled. As a wife and mother, 
and as the second lady in the land, she has es- 
tablished for herself a position so pure and ex- 
alted that it could only belong to such a reign 
and womanly example as that of Queen Victoria. 

Hitherto the Princesses of Wales have been 
neither happy nor popular, and as they are few 
in number, a brief mention of them may not be 

_ uninteresting. 

The first Princess of Wales was Joan of Kent, 
wife of Edward the Black Prince, and we all 
have read how that doughty warrior was always 
on his war-horse, fighting with France or Spain, 
so that Joan had not much of his society ; and to 
add to her distress she was not blessed in their 
only son, the unhappy Richard of Bordeaux. 

‘There was not another Princess of Wales for 
more than 300 years. The second was Caroline 
of Anspach; and when we know she was mar- 
ried to George II., we have before us a pretty 
clear idea of what kind of married life she led. 
The title may, therefore, be said to have been re- 
vived, nay almost created afresh, in the Guelph 
family. ‘ 

The third Princess of Wales was Augusta of 
Saxe-Cobourg, mother of George III., whose 
husband, Prince Frederick, was killed by the 
blow of a cricket-ball, and, says’ the’ historian, 
“died universally despised.” Of this lady, the 
renowned Junius, who knew the family well, and 
. hated it—which fact may, perhaps, render him 
a questionable authority—wrote most bitterly, 
charging her, to serve her own selfish ends, with 
having made her son, George III., a fool, as if 
his natural organization had nosharein the matter, 
being the child of such a father as Prince Fred- 
erick, and such ‘a woman as Princess Augusta. 

The fourth Princess of Wales was Caroline of 
Brunswick, the most miserable. and unfortunate 





of the series—a woman who, whatever her de- 
fects of character, did not deserve to have for a 
husband such a vile and heartless debauchee as 
George IV. Caroline, because she was ill-used 
and persecuted, was the pet of the bulk of the 
nation; but the ‘‘ upper ten,” who’ professed to 
know the mysteries of Court and Court ladies, 
gravely shook their heads at the mention of her 
name. When mob-law was in the ascendant in 
London, that brilliant cavalry soldier, the late 
Marquis of Anglesey, was surrounded at White- 
hall, and asked to shout ‘‘ God save the Queen,” 
which he did; but added, in his stentorian voice 
—the voice that had rang over many a bloody 
field of battle—‘‘ And may all your wives be like 
her!” King Mob was tickled, and lustily cheered 
the plucky old soldier. 

Princess Alexandra of Denmark is the fifth; 
and happy is it for her that her lot is cast in such 
a time—a time when her husband, the prince, 
instead of cutting throats in Guienne or Castile, 
goes quietly to Paris, the capital of great France, 
to dine with the Emperor and Empress, and lend 
his countenance to the very opposite of war, an 
exhibition of the arts of industry of all nations— 
a time when the brutish irregularities of George 
If. and a Frederick would be thought hideous, 
and the blackguardism of a Prince George im- 
possible. 

For the brilliant progress in morals and social 
condition of the people during the present reign, 
the nation, of course, is more largely indebted to 
its own unfettered and indomitable self than to 
any other cause; but it is unquestionable that 
to the example of Queen Victoria and her good 
husband may be attributed a very large share of 
that improved tone, that dignity, reverence for 
law and religion, and higher appreciation of the 
more refined influences that govern human con- 
duct, which so markedly distinguish and adorn 
the England of our day. 

Not but that the fair princess has had her tri- 
als. The superstitious would say she would not 
be a Princess of. Wales if she had not. Royalty 
does not, more than any other portion of mortal- 
ity, repose on a bed of roses; and if Princess 
Alexandra has been spared one kind of infliction 
she has been sorely visited with another—even to 
the peril of her life. 

That terrible disease, rheumatism, in its most 
acute form, seized upon her at a very critical 
time, and for weeks she lay in a very serious con- 
dition. But her good constitution and fortitude, 
although bitterly tried by the most agonized tor- 
tures, aided by skillful medical.treatment, carried 
her through, to the great joy not only of her own 
relations, but of the whole nation. The attack 





brought on a lameness in one of her knee-joints, 
which confined her indoors for months ; but now, 
we are happy to learn that, since her return from 
the trip which she and the Prince of Wales took 
to Wiirtemberg in the autumn, her health has so 
far improved that her restoration to entire con- 
valescence is almost a certainty; and with it 
comes the assurance that she will resume that 
place in society which so well becomes her youth, 
beauty, and position. ‘There is a likelihood, also, 
of the Queen, this next season, emerging from 
her long retirement, and holding some Court 
revels of that kind only which would have the 
sanction of Queen Victoria. So that 1868 prom- 
ises to be a gayer year than its predecessor; and 
let us hope, in addition, it will be a brighter one 
for the country at large. 

The presumptive heir to the kingdom of Great 
Britain is an object on which much interesting 
speculation might dwell ; but, in all human prob- 
ability, it will be long before his now baby brow 
will be called upon to bear the ‘‘massy weight” 
of the ‘‘ golden round and top of sovereignty.” 
The male members of the Guelph dynasty have 
been long-lived, as a rule; so that an actuary 
would calculate, in his cold way, that it will be 
at least forty years before this little child-prince 
will be called upon to assume the splendor and 
cares of royalty. Forty years! What sort of an 
England will this child, if he ever should become 
king, inherit? Who could prophesy on such a 
subject ? 





ADVENTURE WITH A BEAR. 


ERALD and Harry Austin were the sons 
of an English officer of the army. Their 
mother died when they were quite young, and 
their early training had been much neglected. 
When they reached the age of fourteen and fif- 
teen their deficiencies became so apparent to 
their father that he placed them under the sole 
charge of a tutor, whose name was Mr. Stuart. 
It was arranged by Mr. Austin and Mr. Stuart 
that the boys should go to Norway; and there, 
while traveling about, attend to their studies, and 
also receive such moral and physical culture as 
might be necessary. 

It was in the course of this tour through Nor- 
way that Harry met with a surprising adventure. 
He was walking in the woods with Mr. Stuart 
and Gerald, all having their guns in the hope of 
finding some wild game. It was suggested that 
they should make a collection of rare birds’ eggs 
to carry home, and Harry became intent upon 
the idea. 

’ Walking with his head high in the air, and his 
eyes fixed upon the trees, he suddenly exclaimed : 

‘“‘There is one! ‘'There’s a nest, I am certain. 
Now for a climb!” 

‘*That is no nest made by any known bird, I 
am sure,” said Mr. Stuart. ‘‘It is only some 
dead rubbish lodged in the bough.” 

“T am sure it is a nest,” said Harry. ‘“‘ At 
any rate it will do no harm to climb up and 


‘**Tt will be waste of time, Harry; but I see 
you are bent uponit. Much better come on; we 
are some way from home as it is.” 

‘* Well, Sir,” said he, ‘‘I’ll run after you, an 
overtake you in no time. Don’t wait for me.” 

‘*We will walk slowly,” said Mr. Stuart. ‘‘ It 
will not take you long to bring down all the eggs 
you find in that bird’s-nest.” 

They went on, and before they were out of 
sight Harry was at the top of the tree. Certain- 
ly there was nothing like a nest there; it was, as 
Mr. Stuart had said, merely a collection of rub- 
bish; but when Harry got to the first batch of 
dead leaves he saw another a little higher up, 
which he thought looked still more like a nest. 
This induced him to climb farther, so that he 
was a longer time up the tree than he had in- 
tended. 


HARRY TAKES TO A TREE, WHILE THE BEAR TAKES TO HIS CLOTHES. 














As he was making his way down again, rapid- 
ly, he heard a noise just close to the foot of the 
stem. Harry rested at the lowest bough, and 
looked down. ‘There was something which 
breathed. hard near the tree—something smell- 
ing at the stock of his gun, which he had laid 
down upon the grass before he began to climb. 
It was a great, awkward, ragged-looking brown 
thing, who kept snuffing at the gun, and making 
remarks to himself, I suppose in his own lan- 
guage, for it certainly was not English. 

**It can’t be a bear, surely?” said Harry, as 
he sat astride the bough of the tree, looking down 
at his friend. 

Now Harry knew no more about bears, as liv- 
ing animals, than I dare say you do. He had 
perhaps seen one or two live bears, but they had 
been tame, because they could not help them- 
selves; and when he saw this bear engaged in 
smelling at his gun, he only felt disposed to 
laugh. Had he known more about the matter 
he would more likely have sat where he was, 
comfortable enough, until the bear, finding he 
could-make nothing of the gun, moved off of his 
own accord; but as it was he did about the 
most foolish thing he could. He broke a twig 
off the tree and threw it down on the bear's 
head, shouting, ‘‘ Yah!°leave my gun alone, you 
beggar! I'll be after you in a minute, and teach 
you to touch another gentleman’s property.” 

The bear looked up, startled at the voice, and 
perhaps surprised at being called a gentleman ; 
and when he saw Harry, he turned slowly away 
with a grunt and seemed inclined to make off. 

When he was a few yards distant, down dropped 
Harry from the bough and seized his gun. The 
bear was slowly moving away. 

‘* Here, take this for your impuderfte!” ex- 
claimed Harry. 

At his speaking the bear stopped, and turned 
his head once more; whereupon Harry fired full 
in his face. 

The beast gave a savage growl, and with much 
greater quickness than Harry would have given 
him credit for, rushed back at him. Harry saw 
his mistake now; but it was too late. The, only 
thing he could do was to jump behind the tree, 
while the bear on the other side embraced the 
trunk of it, and savagely scratched and tore the 
bark. 

“*Tf I could only blind him,” thought Harry ; 
‘*if I could fire now close to his face.” 

But it was of no use. Harry had forgotten for 
the moment that but one barrel of his gun was 
loaded. He had discharged the other at some 
bird a few minutes before parting with Mr. 
Stuart and his brother. 

Meanwhile the bear had made up his mind 
what to do, and kept Harry dancing round and 
round the trunk of the tree, which was fortunate- 
ly a pretty thick one, with his heart in his mouth, 
and feeling very much as if it whs all over with 

im. 

Besides, the bear, instead of looking now a 
mere untidy, ragged. bundle of fur, on a closer 
view appeared a very savage and horrible beast, 
gnashing his great teeth, and growling in a most 
unpleasant manner. 

Harry felt that he could not dance round and 
round the tree, dodging the bear, much longer. 
He was sure that, in a minute or two, he should 
dodge the wrong way, and be in the beast’s arms ; 
and he recollected something he had heard or 
read about bears hugging people so as to stifle 
them. 

All at once he flung his gun in the bear’s face. 
It hit him on the nose, and made him give a roar 
of pain. He stopped his dance after Harry, and 
the latter took advantage of the pause to reach 
another tree, not so thick in the stem as the one 
round which he and his companion had been per- 
forming their capers, up which he ran like a lamp- 
lighter. 

When he got to a bough he sat upon it to rest 
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and to breathe, for he was tired and panting with 
his involuntary dance. The bear was once more 
smelling at the gun, and slowly turning it over 
and over, but not in the curious, inquisitive way 
he had done before. He was angry with it now, 
because it had hit his nose; and every now and 
then he bit the barrel of it viciously. 

‘«Take care of your teeth, old fellow!” mut- 
tered Harry, from his elevation. ‘‘ You'll do your- 
self more harm than you'll do the gun, I fancy.” 

But the bear had by this time satisfied himself 
with regard to the gun; and, with a loud grunt, 
he bethought himself of his other enemy. He 
looked about from side to side, and, not seeing 
him, grunted again. Harry chuckled to himself. 
Whether he made any sound in so doing I do not 
know; but almost immediately afterward the bear 
looked up and saw him sitting astride on the 
bough of the tree, apparently very much at his 
ease 


He roared with rage at sight of him. 

** Ah, ha!” said Harry, in answer to his ad- 
dress. ‘‘ You're sold, my friend, eh?” 

Not a bit of it. After a moment’s hesitation 
the bear went to the foot of the tree where Harry 
was and commenced climbing it. 

‘What shall I do? what shall I do?” ex- 
claimed Harry aloud, feeling now really dread- 
fully frightened. 

‘There was nothing for him to do but to climb 
higher up the tree, out of the bear’s reach; but 
the higher went Harry the higher went the bear, 
getting more and more angry at every disap- 
pointment, and growling more and more fiercely. 

The trees of the wood were very close togeth- 
er, 80 that their upper branches interlaced. Har- 
ry passed from one tree to the other, hoping that 
Bruife would either lose sight of him and give up 
the pursuit, or that he would not be able to fol- 
low his example, by the boughs not being strong 
enough to support his weight. 

But the bear was much more cunning than 
Harry thought. He directly perceived the move- 
ment of his enemy, and passed to the next tree 
by some lower and stronger boughs. 

Then began a chase on the tops of the trees ; 
Harry passing as rapidly as he could from one to 
the other, the bear lumbering after him, but ap- 
pearing to gain upon him notwithstanding his 
clumsiness. After a time Harry found himself 
at the top of a tree without any bough reaching 
out far enough to touch a neighboring one. 

There was nothing left for him but to descend ; 
and, finding himself once more on the ground, he 
ran with his utmost speed to escape his pursuer. 
He thought that perhaps he might get beyond 
the wood, or that he might outrun the bear; but 
before long he heard heavy steps behind him, 
and there was his friend, pounding along, puff- 
ing and panting, but for all that gaining upon 
him at every step. 

Harry was pretty nearly knocked up by this 
time. ‘The excitement, the fear for his life, add- 
ed to the no small amount of violent exercise 
which he had taken, had almost exhausted him ; 
but it would not do, quietly to give in to be 
hugged and done for without further resistance ; 
and, knowing that there was nothing left for him 
but to take to the trees again, he stopped at once 
and began to climb. His legs were only just 
clear of the ground, when the bear also was at 
the tree. 

‘This will never do,” thought Harry; ‘‘ he 
will reach me directly.” 

The thought had only passed through his mind, 
when his hat was knocked off his head by a pro- 
jeciing branch. It would have gone long be- 
fore, only that it was rather tight for him. The 
bear stopped, turned to look at it, and then, seiz- 
ing it, tore it into shreds before proceeding in his 
chase. 

** Well,” thought Harry again, “if you like 
that sort of play, [ can accommodate you with 
each article of my dress in turn;” and he took 
advantage of the bear's occupation to climb to 
the top of the tree. 

Things went on in this way, Harry always fly- 
ing, and the bear untiringly following him; ev- 
ery now and then the boy getting a short respite, 
and regaining the ground he had lost by the sacs 
rifice of some article of his clothing. His coat, 
his waistcoat, even his trowsers, had each in turn 
been torn to shreds by the bear; and Harry was 
gloomily turning over in his mind what he should 
do when the sole remaining piece of his dress, 
his shirt, was gone, being fully assured that, be- 
fore long, he should have to divest himself of 
that also, when he heard voices, not very far off, 
shouting his own name. 

** Harry! Harry! where are you?” 

** Up here.” 

** Up where?” 

** At the top of this tree.” 

** What are you doing ?” 

‘* I’ve got a bear up here.” 

**Got a what?” 

* A bear.” 

** Why don’t you come down ?” 

** He'll come after me if I do.” 

Mr. Stuart and Gerald did not half under- 
stand what he meant, and again shouted to him 
to come down, 

When he did so they understood it less, for he 
was in his shirt. 

** Why, what have you done with your clothes ?” 
asked Mr, Stuart. 

** He has torn them all up,” answered Harry, 

** Who?” 

‘* Why, the bear.” 

** Harry, what do you mean? Have you gone 
mad ?” asked Gerald. 

He lovked so, with his hair all on end, scratched 
and torn with making his way through the pine- 
trees. 

**That’s what I mean,” answered Harry; 
‘*there he comes—the brute!” 

Almost directly afterward the bear appeared 
upon one of the lower boughs, preparatory to 
dzvopping to the ground. 





“ Why, it’s a bear!” said Gerald, as if the idea 
had struck him for the first time. 

**You would say so,” said Harry, ‘if you had 
been chased by him for as long a time as I have. 
It’s a bear a half.” 

The bear looked amazed when he found that 
his acquaintance had met with a reinforcement. 
He stood irresolute for a moment, as if half dis- 
posed to show his discretion rather than his valor ; 
but when he caught sight of Harry standing in 
his shirt among the rest, the old sense of griev- 
ance seemed to revive, and he growled afresh and 
made toward him. But as his eyes were turned 
upon, and his attention taken up by Harry, treat- 
ing the other two with profound contempt, as he 
had no formal introduction to them, Mr. Stuart 
went up close to him and fired his gun close into 
his eyes. 

The poor brute was almost blinded; and Mr. 
Stuart and Gerald, after several discharges of 
their guns, succeeded in killing him. ‘Then they 
all three stood a while and looked at him, after 
which Gerald asked : 

‘¢ Where is your gun ?” 

‘*T threw it at him,” said Harry, pointing to 
the bear. ‘‘I fired it once at him. I wish I 
hadn’t. He would have let me alone, I dare 
say, if I had not, and I had only one charge; 
you had my powder and shot, you know.” 

‘*We must go and look for the gun,” said Mr. 
Stuart. 

** And what shall we do about the bear? I 
should like to carry him home,” said Gerald. 

‘*T am afraid he is beyond us,” said Mr, Stu- 
art; ‘‘but we will come back and try after we 
have found the gun. Here, Harry, take my 
coat, for convenience sake, to say nothing of 
propriety. Perhaps we may find some of your 
clothes also on our road.” 

“* Hardly, Sir, I think; excepting in strips and’ 
shreds.” 

The gun was found uninjured ; but none of the 
clothes were worth carrying home. As they re- 
turned to the spot where they had left the dead 
bear, Harry recounted, in his amusing manner, 
how the beast had pursued him, and how nar- 
rowly he had escaped being caught on several 
occasions ; how frightened he had been when he 
heard the quick breathing of the bear close to 
him; and how at times he had thought that he 
could not hold out any longer, and felt inclined 
to stop and let the bear catch him, sooner than 
have to climb any more. 

**Yet you laugh about it now,” said Gerald, 
‘as if it had merely been a lark.” 

**} can afford to laugh, now that it is all well 
over,” answered Harry; ‘‘ but I can assure you 
I felt more inclined to cry at the time.” 

‘“ Here we are at the bear. Well, although I 
did not shoot him myself, 1 think I have been in- 
strumental in helping you to the largest head of 
game you have bagged to-day.” 

‘* Are you quite sure he is dead ?” said Gerald, 
poking at him with his ramrod. ‘‘ Suppose he 
should be only shamming, and should all at once 
jump up at us; shouldn’t we take to our heels ?” 

**T can assure you that would not be of much 
use,” said Henry, ‘‘if he were to run as he ran 
after me.” 

‘* He is dead enough,” said Mr. Stuart. ‘‘ How 
about carrying him ?” 

They tried to lift him on to their shoulders ; 
but the boys found that they were not equal to 
the bear’s weight. It was getting late in the day 
now; but the evenings in Norway are so long 
that they were not aware how late it was. 

‘*Suppose we leave him here, and return to- 
morrow with help and bring him home,” said Mr. 
Stuart. 

This suggestion was adopted, and they returned 
to their hotel in town, Harry being exhausted 
with his chase. 

As soon as their story was told great surprise 
was evinced, and many compliments were paid 
them; while at least a dozen men volunteered to 
fetch home the bear. A cart was brought out in 
a very short time, a horse harnessed to it, and 
Gerald expressed his intention of going with the 
party to point out the spot where the bear was 
to be found. This proposal was received with 
a unanimous cheer. 

An hour afterward the cart returned, bearing 
the carcass of Bruin. ‘The men walked in order, 
three on each side of the cart, one at the horse’s 
head, and the rest following in procession. Their 
heads were crowned with fir branches, and they 
held lighted fir boughs in their hands. On the 
cart was thé huge body of the bear, and on the 
top of it they had placed Gerald Austin, also 
crowned with fir, sitting like a young Bacchus 
across 2 tub. He had parted with his coat to his 
brother Harry, and he wore a scarlet flannel shirt, 
which had a very good effect in the bright torch- 
light. 

The Norwegians were singing at the top of 
their voices one of their ancient songs to cele- 
brate the death of a bear. 

It was all very picturesque and striking; but 
poor Gerald, it his matter-of-fact English feel- 
ing, was very glad when they allowed him to 
descend from his elevation, where, he afterward 
told Mr. Stuart, he felt ‘* exactly like a fool.” 

Meanwhile poor Harry slept the sleep of ex- 
haustion, and knew nothing about the matter. 











RIBBONS. 


N° industry is so subject to the caprices of 
fashion as the ribbon trade: one year in 
favor, another discarded for some other fabric. 
Ribbons are essentially a fabrication of luxury, 
and only sell when accepted by fashion. To pro- 


| duce what is likely to succeed six months later— 


for it requires that time to make the designs and 
arrange the colors—to manufacture, to sell— 


i‘ and, if by good fortune it succeeds, to see the 


pattern immediately copied by an inferior manu- 
facturer—such are the vicissitudes of the ribbon 
trade. 





In France, St. Etienne (Loire) is the principal 
centre of this fabric, which for three centuries has 
made a considerable increase, dite to the great 
aptitude of the peopleof that department for in- 
dustrial works. 

Birds work well in with the patterns, but the 
most common and popular ornament is flowers. 
Last year the special fashion was for ‘‘ fleurs des 
champs,” as the French style bouquets of the 
poppy, corn-flower, ox-eye, daisy, corn-cockle, 
pink convolvulus, with the addition of wheat or 
barley. We had them then in every combination, 
beautifully grouped and shaded on black, white, 


or colored grounds in the ribbons_of <Gerentet. 


and Coignet, the great manufacturers of St. 
Etienne. 
(parquerette of the French) omitted. Its crim- 
son-tipped flowers form a graceful ornamentation 
to one of the prettiest ribbons. \ There were also 
the choicest bunches of the poet’s:narcissus on a 
black ground, and bunches of the scarlet poppy 
on a white. We can not enumerate all the love- 
ly patterns in this class—the orange flowers for 
the bride, the lilies of the valley, and others. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(COMPOSITE IRON WORKS. 


HUTCHINSON & CO., 

EXOLUSIVE MANUFAOTURERS OF THE 
COMPOSITE IRON RAILINGS, GATEWAYS, 
GUARDS, 

Farm and ——_ Fences, Balconies, Verandas, 
Bedsteads, and Stable Fixtures. Also Wire Railings, 
Window and Door Guards, &c., &c., with other Orna- 
mental and Architectural [ron Wor! , 

Formerly HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM. 

Office and Sampies, 95 Prince, Street, near Broad- 
way, New York. 


THE CELEBRATED 
AJOU PARIS KID GLOVES. 


Improved and perfected. Every pair guaranteed. 
H. B. CLAFLIN & CO. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 
1868. 


‘FROM MARCH 16 TO APRIL 25. 











FRANKLIN SQuARE, . 
New York, March, 1868. 
We respectfully invite attention to our 
List of Books,.which we will sell on the 
following terms, for Cash, from the 16th 
of March to the 25th of April, after which 
our terms will positively be as heretofore. 
On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount ; 


$ 500 % 30 
$1000 “ 334 “ 


“ 2000 “ “ “ 


$ 35 
And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 


We shall not sell at any of the Trade 
Sales this Spring. = - 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


PRINTING INK. 
ALMER & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER'S BUILDINGS, 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that they 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 











O THE LADIES. The constant annoyance 

and loss entailed upon purchasers by the use of 
inferior Spool Cotton may be avoided by looking at 
the label on the article, aud securing the right one be- 
fore buying. It is literally LaBor THROWN AWay to 
sew with weak thread. here are a few leading 
brands that meet all requirements, and, among them, 
is unquestionably ranked 

CLARK'S SPOOL COTTON, 
Established in 1820, Labelled : 
JOHN CLARK, Jr, & CO."S 

Mitz Enp, Giascow, 


BEST 8IX-CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 
The name of THOMAS RUSSELL, the Sole Agent, 


is on eg ae 
SOLD THE PRINCIPAL JOBBERS AND 
RETAILERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Nor was the little daisy of the field _ 


‘*The Pen is Mightier than the Sword.” 


MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME, 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIMF, 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME, 
BY THEIR USE 
BY THEIR USE 
BY THEIR USE 
BY THEIR USE 


UCED. 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and-BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY ‘are ACQUIRED, | 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED, 


The Best, bite and most Durable Instruments 
‘or Writing ever used. 





SENT BY MAIL SAFELY. 
Prices, Fifty Cents and upward. 


NO TRAVELING AGENTS EMPLOYED. 
Call and you will find Pens exactly adapted to your 
hand and style of writing, or inclose stamp for circular. 
A. MORTON, 


25 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 


james BANKRUPT LAW. 


THE BANKRUPT LAW or tne UNITED STATES. 
1867. With Notes and a Collection of American and 
English Decisions upon the Principles and Practice 
of the Law of Bankruptcy. Adapted to the Use of 
the Lawyer and Merchant. By Epwin James, of the 
New York Bar, and one of the Framers of the recent 
English Bankruptcy Amendment Act. W.th coy.ivus 
Indexes, and an Appendix containing the General 
Orders and Forms promulgated by the Un ted 
States Supreme Court. Svo, (1 th, Beveled Edges, 
$4 00; Sheep, $5 Ov. 





The above is a new edition, containing the GengraL 
Oxpers, together with the Forms or Pro £. 1NGs 1x 
BanKRUPTOY, AS PROMULGATED By THE UN TE» © TA E3 
Supreme Court, with a copious Analytica! inJex. 

This important work was prepared by Mr J mes 
during the time the legislation in Cong es: on h2 
subject was proceeding, the main prcvizi ns of . e 
law having been carefully supervised by him. ‘The 
novelty of the practice left American lawyers with: ut 
experience in bankruptcy cases, and Mr. James has 
therefore endeavored to supply the practitioner with 
a treatise on the subject upon which he may confi- 
dently rely. His experience as one of the Comi:- 
sioners for the amendment of the English Bank’ uptcy 
Law, and as an extensive London practiti: ner in Bank- 
ruptcy cases, has peculiarly fitted him for the t.sk. 
The author has also endeavored, by the adopti: n of a 
clear and untechnical style, to render the work a 
guide to the merchant and the layman. 


PusiisuEep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
c2- Harrre & Brorurrs will send the above Work 


by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





NE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 

every ounce of adulteration found in “ B. T.,Ban- 
Bitt’s Lion Corres.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed ‘“‘hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the ‘* United States” Government. All the “Aroma” 
is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glosey appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure “Coffee.” 
One Can in every twenty contains a One Do.tar 
Grernback. For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 65, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 

Street, New York. 





BARNES'S HISTORY OF THE 391” CONGRESS. 


ISTORY OF THE THIRTY-NINTIH 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
aon H. Barnes. Portraits. Svo, Cloth, 


A volume of 636 royal octavo pages, and 18 portraits 
on steel by the best engravers in the osengee 

The book contains. an accurate history of the great 
measures of the most important Congress that ever 





LABFERs CATALOGUE. 


A NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of HARP- 
ER & BROTHERS' PUBLICATIONS, arranged al- 
phabetically, is ready for distribution, and = be ob- 
tained seny on application to the Publishers 
personally, or by letter enclosing Five Cents. 

The attention of gentlemen in town or country, de- 
signing to form Libraries or enrich their Literary Col- 
lections, is respectfully invited to this Catalogue 
which will be found to comprise a large proportion o: 
the standard and most esteemed works in English Lit- 
erature—OOMPREHENDING OVER THREE THOUSAND VOL- 
umEes—which are offered, in moat instances, at less 
oan ye half the cost of similar productions in En- 

and. 

. To Librarians and others connected-with Colleges, 
Schools, &c., who may not have access to a reliable 
guide in forming the true estimate of literary produc- 
tions, it is believed this Catalogue will prove especially 
valuabie for reference. 

To prevent disappointment, it is suggested that, 
whenever books can not be obtained through any 
bookseller or local agent, applications with remittance 
should be addressed direct to the Publishers, which 
will receive prompt attention. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





ORNS. BRIGGS’S CURATIVE FOR 
Corns, Bunions, Ingrowing Nails, 
Frosted Feet, &c., surpasses all other remedies. No 
more pain from Corns; no more sleepless nights from 
Bunions; no more limping from Ingrowing Nails. 
Briggs’s Curative does not eat or burn, but soothes, 
softens, and heals all pedal ailments. 
Sold ep pr rgists and sent by mail, 50c. and $1 00, 
DRI. B, Gas & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 





d, and biographical sketches of all its mem- 
bers, together with characteristic and pertinent ex- 
tracts from their speeches. The narrative portion of 
the work is written in clear and concise style, while 
the extracts, though generally brief, are directly to 
the point, and present the views of our wisest states- 
men on the great subjects of recent legislation. 

The book should be read by every Vorrr who wishes 
to keep up with the times and form a correct eetimate 
of public men. It forms a useful Manual for the 
SraresMan and the Poririoran, since it gives them in 
a form convenient for reference all the important facts 
relating to the great questions which now sontey the 
public mind. Being supplied with a copious index, 
the work forms a convenient Political Text-book, or 
Cyclopedia. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Pus.isners, — 
Ferankuin Square, New York. 


ce” Harrer & Brotuers will send the above Work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $5 00. 





GREAT OFFER. 

HORACE WATERS & CO., 481 Broadway, will 
dispose of one hundred Pianos, gece bey rr 
gans, of six first-class makers, at bargains for Cash, 
or will take one-fifth cash, and balance in monthly in- 
a for rent, and rent money applied if pur- 
chased. 





COLGATE & COMPANY'S 
| apr nomic TOILET. SOAPS are prepared 
by skilled workmen from the best materials ob- 
tainable. ae are SUPERIOR in all the requisites 
of good TOILET SOAP, and consequently have b«- 
come the STANDARD among dealers and consumers. 


Sold EAST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTH, 





Apri 4, 1868.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








THE GREAT 
MERICAN TEA COMPANY 
have just received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 


12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 





In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving 
large invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the following prices: : 

Ocitne (black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
per ib. 

MixeEp (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90¢. ; 
best, $1 per tb. 

EnGuisu Breakrast, 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10; best, $1 20 per Ib. 

Imperiat (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 25 per Ib, 

Youne Hyson (green), 50c., 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10; best, $1 25 per Ib. 

Unoororen Japan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per ib. 

GunrowpkEr, $1 25 ;, best, $1 50 per Ib. 

Coffees roasted and ground daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frencu Breakrast anpd Dinner Corres, 
which we seil at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
-_ by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 38 Vesey St., (Post-Oftice Box 5643,) N. Y. 





To give our readers an idea. of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trade (previcus to the es- 
tablishment cf the Grrar AmEertoan Tra Company,) 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large protits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

Second, The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange uscd in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. Tue Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. In many Cases, 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average protit of about 
10 per cent. 

ifth. The Speculator sells it to the-Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a profit 
of about 10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a protit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Kighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added tu these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cariages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now 
we propose to show why we can sell so very much 
lower than small dealers. 

je propose to do away with all these various 
profits and brokerages, curtages, storages, cooper- 
ages, and waste, with the exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a Club. The answerissimplythis: Let each 

rson Wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 

Juffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party’s goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: hecoagh oot getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafier we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our protits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
less than thirty dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully tilled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less ‘than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or 
money, with their orders, to save the expense Cf col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

arties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 
_ We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one third by sending 
directly to ss 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Boaus or Imrrations. 

We have no branches, and do not im any case au- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Post-Office Orders and Drafts make payable to the 


Order o 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
,_ THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos, 31-and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643.) N. Y. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1861), is recommended by the leading — 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 


American Agriculturist, New Y. i 
Judd, Editor. és t, New York City, Orange 


Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 


-D., Editor. 
Christian Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.D. 
a ohrist Advocate, Chi Silas 
Shristian Advocate, cago, Ml. 
DD. Bult. zs we go, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
vangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Fi 
ba irs sare ro ea ve adage 
xaminer and Chronicle, New York 
Bright, Editor. Ke eee 
Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 
Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen 
Publisher. 
The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 
Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. 
T.. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. ; 
Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 
We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
Log re ad thousands of persons in our published 
sw sts. 





EW AND USEFUL BOOKS. ART OF 
WOOD ENGRAVING, a MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION, with Ilustrations, 50 cents. Combined 
Annuals of Phrenology and Physiognomy, 200 En- 
gravings, 60 cents. The Good Man's Legacy, 25 cents. 
Education of the Heart, 10 cents. Pope’s Essay on 
Man, Illustrated, $1. Asop’s Fables, pictorial—very 
fine—¢1, How to Write, How to Talk, How to Be- 
have, and How to Do Business, one vol., $2 25. Ora- 
tory, Sacred and Secular; the Extemporaneous Speak- 
er, $1 50. History of a Mouthful of Bread, $2. Life 
in the West, $2. New Physiognomy, 1000 Engravings, 
$5. The Illustrated Phrenological Journal, a first-class 
Magazine, $3 a year. All works on Short-Hand, or 
Phonography, on Gymnastics, Dietetics, Physiology, 
and the Natural Sciences generally, supplied by S. R. 
WELLS, 289 Broadway, New York. Agents wanted. 


| Hie YOUR HAIR. A Sample of Prof. 
ROBB'S MAGNETIC CURLIQUE sent FREE. 
It curls straight hair (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, 
beautiful, flowing curls, oN THE FIRST APPLICATION. 
Address, with Stamp, 
Pxror. B. H. ROBB, 
PaxkMAN, Onto. 


| 3 Smnieeni & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Ready: 








L 
MOTLEY’'S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
A History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce—1609. By J. Loruror Mortey, D.C.L., Au- 
thor of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Com- 
fey ag Four Volumes. With Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, 
$14 00. 
The Volumes sold separately at $3 50 each. 


IL. - 

BARNES’'S THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. History 
of the Thirty-ninth Congress of the United States. 
By Wituiam H. Barnes, M.A., Author of The Body 
Politic,” &c. With Eighteen Steel Portraits. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


TI. 

THREE LITTLE SPADES. ATale. By Miss Anna 

WaxzneEgz. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
IV. 

DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Smaller History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1862. Edited by Wittiam Smith, 
LL.D. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 

Uniform with Dr. Smith's Smaller Histories of 
Greece and Rome. 


QUEEN VICTORIA'S JOURNAL. Leaves from tne 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from 1848 to 
1861. To which are pretixed and added Extracts 
from the same Journal giving aw Account of Earlier 
Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and Ire- 
land, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by Arruur 
He.ps. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 

Oniform with Queen Victoria’s Memoir of the 
Prince Consort. 
VI 


SMILES'S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churchos, and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland. By Samurt Smits, 
Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Crown Syo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 

yII. 

DU CHAILLU’S GORILLA COUNTRY. Stories of 
the Gorilla Country: Narrated for Young People. 
By Pact B. Du Cuaittv, Author of * Discoveries in 
Equatorial Africa.” Profusely Ulustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. om 


.MRS. COMFORT’S FAIRY STORIES. Folks and 


Fairies: Stories for Little Children, By Luoy Ran- 
paLt Comrorr, With Engravings. Square 4to, 
Cloth, $1 v0. in 


BARNES'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Atuerr Barnes, Author of 
“Notes on the New Testament,” &c. 12mo, Mo- 
rocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


x. 

THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasury 
of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Di- 
lemmas, Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand Refer- 
ences as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to 
the Study of the Tender Science. Post Svo, Clovh, 
$3 50; Gilt Edges, $4 25. 

XI. 

THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, Cromwell, 
and Pitt. A Course of Lectures on the Political 
History of England. By Gotpwin Sura, Author 
of “Lectures on the Study of History,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. By a Bar- 
rister. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


SOONER OR LATER. By Sureiey Brooxs, Author 
of ‘The Silver Cord,” &c. Illustrated by Du Mavu- 
RIER. 8vo, Paper, $150; Cloth, $2 00. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. Witb Illustrations by 
Gaston Fay. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A FRENCH.COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame Dre 
Wirt, née Guizor. Translated by Dinan Mutock 
Cratk, Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A 
Noble Life,” “Christian’s Mistake,” ‘Two Mar- 
riages,” &c. Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. _ By the Author of ‘Car- 
lyon's Year.” Svo, Paper, 25 cents, 


BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. O1iruant, Author of * Ag- 
nes,” ‘Madonna Mary,” “The Laird of Norlaw,” 
“The Days of my Life,” ‘ Carlingford,” “ Life of 
Edward Irving,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 37 cents. 


MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT.  8yo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. By Annie Tuox- 
as; Author of “On Guard,” “ Denis Donne,” “Theo 
Leigh,” “Walter Goring,” ‘Played Out,” “Called 

to Account," &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


GUILD COURT. A London Story. 
Donatp, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbor- 
hood,” “Alec Forbes,” &c. Svo, Paper, 60 cents. 


THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Saran Tyrer. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


By Grorar Mac 


MABEL'S PROGRESS. By the Author of “Aunt 
Margaret's Trouble.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cenis. 


THE CURATE'S DISCIPLINE. By Mrs. Eroarr. 
8vo, Paper, 5U cents, 


Harper & Brorners will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the Uuited 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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BA BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 

ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELECTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 

‘LRY, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is cailed to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


Y DR. J. W. DRAPER. 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. _ History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun W. Draper, M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of New York. completed in three elegant 
octavo volumes, of about 500 pages each, Vol. I. now 

ready. Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 50. 


FUTURE CIVIL POLICY or AMERICA. Thoughts 
on the Future Civil Policy of America. By Joun W. 
Draver, M.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 





A History of the Intellectual Development of Eu- 
rope. y Joun W. Drarer, M.D., LL.D. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


PHYSIOLOGY. Human Physiology, Statical and Dy- 
namical; or, The Conditions and Course of the Life 
of Man: being the Text of the Lectures deiivered 
in the Medical Department of the University of New 
York. By Joun W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. _ Tlus- 
trated by nearly 300 fine Woodcuts from Photo- 
graphs. 8vo, 650 pages, Cloth, $5 00. 


PHYSIOLOGY ABRIDGED. A Text-Book on Physi- 
ology, Abridged from the Author's larger Work. By 
Joun W. Drarer, M.D., LL.D. With numerous Il- 
lustrations from Photographs. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Pusiisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





oe Harper & Brotuers will send the above Works 
by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


NION ADAMS, 

NO. 637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
FASHIONABLE FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, AND UNDER WEAR, FOR LADIES. 





¢e- Orpers py MaiL witt Recetve Prompt Art- 
TENTION. 


HE WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES made perfect by the use of 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY’S 
NEW CLOTH PLATE. 

By substituting this Plate for the old one, three dis- 
tinct and different stitches can be made, viz., the 
LOCK, DOUBLE-LOOP ELASTIC (or so-called Gro- 
ver & Baker), and the NEWLY-PATENTED THREE- 
THREAD EMBROIDERY STITCH. 

Price of Plate, $10 00. 

THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 
571 Broadway, New York. 


VERYBODY’S FRIEND, OR THE UNI- 
VERSAL HAND-BOOK. A companion for every 
household, containing information on almost every 
subject. Sent, soe: for 25 cents, by O. A. ROOR- 
BACH, 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


N° MORE HEADACHE. 

MAGICAL IN ITS EFFECTS, 
SPEEDY IN ITS OPERATION, 
FREE FROM ALL DRUGS 
or 
INJURIOUS INGREDIENTS. 
TURNER'S NEURALGIA PILL 
has been 
TESTED FOR YEARS, 
and a 
THE ONLY ba TAIN REMEDY 
or 
Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, and all those painful 
symptoms which result from affections of the nervous 
system (no matter where located), and which have 
been regarded hitherto asincurable. Ladies, who are 


more especially the sufferers from such attacks, can 
not too highly value these Pills. 











SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $1, and 6 cents postage. 
TURNER & CO., 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS are 
fac-simile reproductions of oil and water-color 
paintings by eminent artists. Ask for them at the 
Art Stores, Send for list to 
L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


HE LOVER'S OWN GIFT-BOOK. 


Tur Essence or ALBUM AND VALENTINE. 











“TO HER WHOM EACH LOVES BEST; 
AND IF YOU NURSE A FLAME 
THat’s TOLD BUT TO HER MUTUAL BREAST, 
WE WILL NOT ASK HER NAME.” 


THE POETRY OF COMPLIMENT AND COURT- 
SHIP: 


Selected and arranged by J. W. Pater, Editor of 
** Folk Songs.” 





One Handsome Volume, $1 50. 





*.* Sold by all booksellers. Sent postpaid by the 
Publishers, 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston, 
And 63 Bleecker Street, New York. 


jot PUBLISHED, by arrangement with 
MR. ROBERT BONNER: 
NORWOOD; 
A Tate or Vitiace Lire in New Eneranp, 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
One large volume, nearly 600 pages. Price $1 50. 








This famons story, which was so widely popular 
while it was appearing as a serial, has already achieved 
wonderful success in book form. Nearty 25,000 
COPIES WERE ORDERED IM ADVANOE OF ITS PUBLICATION, 

A PREMIUM.-—A copy of NORWOOD will be given to 
each new subscriber to our popular Monthly, HOURS 
AT HOME ($3 per annum). 

For sale by all booksellers, and sent, postpaid, to 
any address, upon receipt of the price, $1 50. 

A liberal discount to Agents. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
054 Broadway, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 
yes LIFE IN SHAKSPEARE, 
BY 
HENRY GILES. 
16mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Comprising: 
The Growing and Perpetual Influence of Shakspeare, 
Human Life in Shakspeare, 
Man in Shakspeare, 
Woman in Shakspeare, 
hakspeare’s Tragic Powers, 
Shi a. Comic Powers, 
Shakspeare’s Personality. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent 
by mail, postpaid, on rceeipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
No. 149 Washington St., Boston. 





HE FINEST DIAMONDS, 
FROM OLD AND NEW MINES, 
In Artistic Mountrines. 
AN EXTENSIVE SELECTION. 
STARR & MARCUS, 
No. 22 Joun Street, Ur Starrs. 
IVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 


A Novel. By a Barrister. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents, 








It is full of spirit and cleverness: the style is good; 
it is extremely entertaining; the plot is novel; and 
the characters are drawn from the life....It is not 
often one meets with a thoroughly amusing novel, 
true iu its main characteristics, whimsical without 
being a caricature, and fresh in the incidents and in 
the mode of handling them... .It is decidedly a clever 
and amusing novel.—Atheneum. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER 6 & BROTHERS, New York. 








NE 
N ELGER’S, 880 and 882 Broadway, near 19th St.' 





YOUR SAVINGS | WILL MAKE YOU 
RICH 


What is the use of paying Ten to Twenty Cents 
per pound for poor Soap, when you can have the best 
of White Hard Soap, and only cost you Two Cents a 

ound? Make it yourself with GEO. F.GANTZ & 
CO.’S PURE WHITE ROCK POTASH. One Pound 
makes Fifceen Pounds of Soap. tt is as easily made 
as a Cup of Coffee. 

Office, 62 Pine Street, New York. 


pees IONABLE STATIONERY 
SENT BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 

Messrs. J. E. TILTON & CO., Boston, Mass., will 
send by mail, postpaid, a handsome box of assorted 
fashionable Note Papers, with Envelopes to match, 
stamped with any Initial desired, to the address of 
any one remitting to them One Dollar. In sending, 
write the Initial desired clear and plain. 








Lace, — am, and Heavy Curtains import- 
es 


h 
J.B. KELTY & CO , Window - Shade, Cord, 
Tassel, Fringe, and Gimp Manufacturers: Dealers in 
Furniture Coverings; Agents for Delaporte’s Furni- 
ture Frames. 


ed and sold at wholesale or retail at 447 BROADWAY, 
G. L. 





“ Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 





FAABrERs New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


In the Number for January was commenced “ The 
Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story," by Dixau MuLook 
Craik. 








The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 

We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, furnish- 
ing a pleasing pk instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 





‘A Complete Pictorial History of the Times." 
| emery WEEKLY, 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 





In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of “ Zhe Moonstone,” a Novel, by Witkiz CoLiins. 


The mode! newspaper of our country.—N.Y. Even- 
ing Post. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harrer’s Wrekiy fom a remarkble series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review. 





An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


Ppaerees BAZAR. 


In it is now being published “The Cord and Creese,” 
a Novel, by James De Mite. 


The Bazaz, as an intelligent critic wpon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers.—Albion. 





TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper's MaGazine, One Year....... $4 00 
Harper's Weekty, One Year...... +» 400 
Harper's Bazan, One Year.......... 4 00 


Harrre’s MaGazine, Harrer’s WEEKty, and Harper's 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 
ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WexKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunscriwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 

Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 


A complete Set of Harrer’s Magazine, now com- 
rising Thirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 

be sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
1nail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrer’s WEEKLY, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 each. A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

* * Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents avvi- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazar, and 24 cents avpi- 
TIONAL for the MaGazineE, to prepay United States post- 
age. 


Terms ror Apverristnc IN Harper's PEeriopicats. 
Harper's Masazine.—Whole Pave, $.50; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 560 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line--each insertion. 
Tarper's Laza’.—Fi 00 per Line, each insertion. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Aprin 4, 1868, 











PFPACETLA. 


War are women extrava- 
gant in clothes ?—Because 
when they buy,a new dress 
they wear it out on the first 


y- 


tery, came one which 
bore the Stelly “engraved 
image of a horse, the reason 
of which she vainly strove 
to ascertain by the inscrip- 
tion, when a little girl who 
was with her remarked that 
it was put on the stone “ be- 
cause he died of the night- 
mare.” 
—_—_————— 


Men ann Women.—Man 
is com: d of two yards 
and a half of broadcloth, a 
shirt collar, and mpre or less 
assurance; woman of many 
and various materials, an 
impression that she is the 
perfection of possibilities, 
and a faculty of spending 
much moo and getting 
next to nothing in return. 


—_——_—~———— 

If you should see a build- 
ing well in flames, what 
three eminent authors would 
= be age to call up 

t?—Why, Dickens, How- 
itt, Burns. 
EE TES 


When the Duke de Choi- 





Townshend in 
whether the French Govern- 

ment had sent the prelim- d 

inaries of a treaty, answered he did not_know, but 
they had sent “the outline of an embassador.” 


see <2 ear SE 
u ee is a window like a star?—When it is a sky- 
ight. 


scsi iplclailliaenitatasiagi 
HISTORY OF A FAMILY PORTRAIT. 
1760, 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Simkins to his wife, ‘‘ you are 
still young and beautiful.” 

- = not? Iam only thirty.” 
“Well, you must have your portrait painted before 
yon are a day older. I know a celebrated artist who 
will do you justice ; we will go to him at once.” 

a week the portrait was finished and hung. A 
great we dinner was given to celebrate its inaugu- 
ration, and all the guests exclaimed, ‘‘Charming! 
Adorable! What a perfect resemblance!” “Only 
she is not half so pretty; these painters are such flat- 
terers !” whispered one old maid cousin to another. 


TEN YEARS AFTER. 


Mr. Simkins, dressed in mourning, stands gazing at 
his wife's portrait. ‘There she is,” says he, with a 
sigh to a friend. 

‘Poor woman, she was soon snatched from you !" 

“T shall never be comforted for her loss. I will 
hang this portrait above my bed, that her dear feat- 
ures may be always before my eyes.” , 

“Do you never intend to marry again?” 

“*No, indeed.” 

“* We shall see.” 


‘ THREE YEARS AFTER. 


“So, my friend, you are oing to marry?" 
“Tt is 60 dreary to live alone.” 
“You, who would never give your first wife a suc- 
cessor " 4 
“From her heavenly abode my dear saint looks 
down and blesses the union. Miss Jenkins was, one 
of her most beloved friends.” 


my dear.” 
** What is it, my angel?” 
**T hope that vou do not insist on keeping that por- 
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A diminutive attorney, 
named Else, once aske 
Jekyll, “Sir, I hear you have 
called. me’ a 
scoundrel?” ‘No, i 
never said you were a petti- 























forger or a scoundrel ; but I 
did say you were little Else." 
——$<@—_—__ 


The pee question— 
What ’ll you drink? 

Laid on the table—The 
cloth. 

Passed to a third reading 
—Love letters. 

Bills passed—Greenbacks. 

Ordered to be printed— 
A kiss. 


Seconding the motion— 
— hand to the pendu- 
um. : 

Offered under suspension 
of the (fe)rule—A school- 
boy's apology. 

~ Committee of the (W)hole 
—Hoosick Tunnel contract- 





ors. 
_ Foreign Relations — Sto- 
ries by a Cousin-German. 


—_——~+ 

~ “That was greedy of you, 

Tommy, to eat your little 

sister’s share of the cake.” 
“You told me, ma, that 

I was always to take her 

part,” said Tommy. 





What is every body doing 
at the same time ?—Grow- 
ing old. 





“T have passed through 
great hard-ships,” as the 
schooner said after sailing 
through a fleet of iron-clads. 





—_~————_ 

Polite smoker, at side of 
railway car: “ Allow me to 
assist you to a-light.” Se- 
vere old lady—‘“ Thank you, 

do not smoke !” 





SPRING OPENINGS. \ 


“Five mortal Hours looking at the Fashions! 


trait over your bed; not that I am jealous of it; but 
it recalls so many memories. You might hang it in 
your en 

‘*It shall go there to-morrow.” 

‘Besides, it is prudent; the oe is > large, 
and it might fall some night and hurt us terribly.” 


TLFTEEN YEARS AFTER. 


Scene—A Lawyer's Ofice.—Mrs. Jones. ‘‘ You have 
a will of poor dear Uncle Simkins; what/has he left 
us ?” 


Lawyer. ‘Very little, for all his fortune goes to his 
weno but he wished you to have some souvenir of 
m. ” 


Mrs. Jones (eagerly). ‘‘ What is it?” : 

Lawyer. “The portrait of your aunt, his first wife.” 

Mrs. Jones (col ?. “Ah!” 

Mr. Jones. ‘He had much better have left us his 
kitchen furniture; we are in want of sauce-pans.” 

Lawyer. ‘ You can send for the portrait to-morrow, 
if you like.” 

n. Jones. “ And pay the carman |!” 

Mr. Jones. ‘‘ Where shall we put the picture ?" 

Mrs. Jongs. “I don’t want it in the parlor.” 

Mr. Jones. “Nor I in my study. . Let us hang jt in 
the vestibule ; it will cover a great spot on the wall.” 


1667. 


Snerirr. ‘I have a warrant to seize your furniture.” 

Avotruus Jonzs. ‘Well, it can't be helped, if my 
father won't pay my debts.” 

Suretrr. ‘A bureau, a table, half a dozen chairs, 
and a picture—who is this?” 

Apvo.ruvs. “The portrait of a great, great aunt, I 
bret that my friends gave me to furnish my room. 
I hope it will bring a good price for the sake of my 
creditors.” . 

2 SECOND-HAND STORE. 

“What do you ask for this picture?” 

“Fifty-cents.” welt 

‘It is too much ; I will give a thirty. Tam one of 
your customers, you know. have Doaght a great 
amount of trumpery of yon for the —— Theatre. 

or ee take the picture. Do you want it for 
yourself?” 


Ni AY 
Wy) 


STUDY OF AN ANIMATED DISCUSSION 
Between Two Gentlemen of Diametrically Opposite Views. 


Susyect or Discussion, GENTLEMEN’s EvenInG Dress.—Shall it remain as it is, or shall Black Velvet Knickerbockers 


and Silk Stockings be Substituted for the Discreet Cloth Unmentionables now in Vogue? 





What do these Fine Ladies think a Fellow’s made of!” 


we = no; | the —— he an age g out a 
new piece, and want the rait of a for one of 
the side-scenes. This will just do.” . ; 


MORAL. 





‘Won't that boa constrictor bite me?” said a little 
boy to a showman. ‘Oh no, boy, he never bites— 
he swallows his wittles whole.” 

Cs 

A country paper says there is a man in that neigh- 
borhood so mean that he sits on the doorsteps of the 
church on Sundays to save the wear of his pew- 
cushions. : 





A Torxisu Batu (ror Lapres onty)—The Bos- 
phorus. 





~ amelie | art of speaking and writing cor- 
rectly. 

Lovers’ GramMak—The above art reduced to its 
simplest form. For them there is but one noun or 
substantive—Love. 

But one proper name—Edward or Caroline. 

But one common name—lover. 

But one adjective—adorable. 

But one possessive—my. 

But two personal pronouns—he and she, 

But one verb—to love. 

But one adverb—forever. . 

But one preposition—despite. 

But one conjunction—but. 

But one interjection—Oh 

i 

The letter ‘‘S” is said to be as good as a sewing- 

machine, because it makes needles needless. 
a 


It is related of two old Scotch ministers that one 
asked the other if he was not sorely tempted at times 
to go fishing on Sunday afternoon. ‘Oh, mon,” re- 
plied his fellow-laborer, “‘I’m never tempted long; I 
jist go.” 

PSSEeeera 5-6 Tastarhecnret eos 

When may a ‘man be said to be dressed in borrowed 

plumes ?—When he's tarred and feathered. 


LIL gE 
LET L A 


TILL ILS 2 
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Little Frank was taught 
that every one was made of 
dust. One day he was watch- 
ing the dust in the street as 
the wind whirled it in ed- 
dies, ‘‘What are you thinking of?” asked his mo- 
ther. ‘Oh,” said Frank, with a serious face, ‘‘I 
thought that the dust looked ‘as though there was 
going to be another little boy.” 





‘Is Mrs. Blinkins at home?” asked Mr. Saunders 
of the Irish girl who answered his ring at the door. 
‘*Yes, I blave she is, Sir." “Is she engaged Tr. Sa 
is it engaged, yousay? Faix, an’I can’t tell you, Sir; 
but she kissed Mr. Tincent last evening as if she had 
never seen the like uv him, and it’s engaged I blave 
they are, Sir.” 

QUESTIONABLE ProrLe—School-teachers and those 
who get up-catechisms. 


ees 
—— iron the most ironical ?—When it’s a rail- 
ig. = : 
ee Fa =f See a 


An old bachelor, after examining the fashion-plates 
in the monthlies, gets off the following: 


Little head and little bonnet! 
Little pate, with nothing on it! : 
(One might say “with nothing in it,” 
But that you charm me every minute ;) 
Little lady, now I know 
Why maidens let their ringlets grow; 
For otherwise—as bonnets go— 
Their heads-would freeze, and “that is so!" 
Little waist and monstrous flounces ! 
How the*silk sea waves and bounces! 
How the hooping billows quiver 
Like a lovely rustling river! 
Oh, wondrous water-silken sea! 
What whalebones in — depths must be! 
What lots of gold—all wastefully 
Squandered on you—bright silken sea! 


aaah ae ae 
“Lazy folks take the most pains.” Mistake—gla- 
ziers take the most. 





An orthodox Ceerman, who delivered a lecture on 
the ‘Plurality of Worlds,” was greatly shocked the 
next morning to see himself reputed as advocating a 
“plurality of wives.” 








Saad tty 


<NON-SUITED. 


Lawyer. “The Coat’s too Long, the Waistcoat’s too Long; in fact, the 


entire Suit’s too Long.” 


Taizor. “ Dear me, Sir, I’m very soi 
Gentlemen of your profession preferred 


, but the fact is, I—I thought that 
ong Suits.” E 








